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Eo Correspondents. 


> ed in the two offices of this paper an opportunity of enjeying 
ein othe Publisher has been obliged to anticipate his usual day of publication; ; 
in conse’ uence the Editor has been obliged to omit this week his Foreign Correspondence, | 
tet 1] f communications from half the States inthe Union. We hope and trust each | 
- ae of the “ Spirit of the Times,” in whatever clime, has enjoyed the delights and | 
ee incident to this annual Festival, as well as everybody connected with this pa- | 
ee You ‘“‘had better believe’ that “all hands’? had “a good time,’ and have 
0d up their minds. that in the present year they will endeavor to make the old 
<é Spirit” more than ever worthy of the acceptance of its thousands of friends. 








At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
“ Spirit of the Times”’ has been induced to ffer his services, at a very moderate commis- | 
gion. for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stock, and articles to be obtained 
at prime cost. of breeders. dealers, manufacturers, and others, inthis city and its vicinity 
comprising— 

Thorough-bred Stock. 

Carriage and Saddle Horses. 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks. 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc. 
Guns. Rifles, and Pistols, 

Fishing Tackle, 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 
Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 
Machinery. 
Books, Engravings, etc 
Music and Musical Instruments, 
Etec. etc. etc 

An experience of many years, anda familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others. will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrusted 
to him. with discrimination, and on favorable terms 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to Wm. T. Porter)—must be post paid March 1, 1845 
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NEW YEAR’S, 
OR “THE DUKE’S” “SALUTATORY.” 

For three years, dear ‘* Spirit,” the honor has been accorded to me to 
be the first in the “ Spirit” to wish you a Happy New Year. I claim 
my privilege again, although many a worthier one among ‘“ our Contri- 
butors” might have a better right to it. ‘* The early bird,” &c., is, how- 
ever, an old proverb, and if any one has stepped in before me, I merely 
say my wishes are just as sincere first as last—to you as to all. 

As years roll by changes naturally take place, and many of those whose 
hands we grasped this time last year, are separated by many a league of 
old ocean, and by many a rugged range of mountain. Of course I mean 
our Californian friends, and I think I echo the thoughts and feelings of 
**my principal,” ‘‘the boss,” and the ‘ whole crowd,” when I say that 
not one who has gone from among us is forgotten, and that great excite- 
ment is still evinced in the receipt of a ‘‘ special letter” from an exile in 
California. I allude especially to the epistles of that orthographical and | 
etymological prodigy, ‘‘ James Pipes of Pipesville,” and I assure him 
that ‘‘ The Duke,” for one, feels greatly honored by his mention and re- 
membrance. I hope that while we are all plodding on ‘‘ much in the same 
way,” that he and all our friends are making fortunes, and all I want to 


_ tated into miniature billows—deeply concealed neath the friendly cur- 


| kind, upon which to land boats. 


covered with blood upon his breast and fore feet, and, upon careful in- 


‘* waters of the dark blue sea.” Here am I seated at the desk in the 
** Captain’s office,” with every convenience for writing, and every conve- 
nience and ‘‘ appliance to boot,’ to make myself comfortable. So that I 
cannot help saying that this “‘Hero” has a particularly generous ‘‘ Hart.” 
Stanley ! excuse me—I have done—that is when I have wished one and 


alla Happy New Year—and many of them. THe Dvuxe. 
Last night of 1850. 


A TRIP TO THE CHATEAUGAY LAKES. 


Written for the “Spirit of the Times.”’ by a NaturRaList 











Letrer III. 

The location of Bellows’ shanty, fer convenience, comfort, and suitabi- 
lity of situation, is all that could be desired by the most fastidious. Some 
ten rods from the shore of a bay whose calm confines are scarce ever ruf- 
fled by a passing breeze, while the main waters of the lake are being agi- 


tain of large and thickly-leaved spruce, at the foot of a high knoll, it of- 
fers advantages which, perhaps, no portion of the shores of tho lake could 
be found to yield to an equal extent. Added to this, a fine growth of 
** hard wood,’’ such as birch, maple, and beech, in its immediate vicinity, 
thereby affording excellent facilities for procuring fire-wood ; and a cold 
rivulet on either side, whose waters are pure and limpid; and it will be | 
seen at a glance that a judicious and provident taste had been consulted 
in its choice. The beach, also, before the shanty, is of the most eligible 


After finishing our lunch, although there was quite an amount of wind 
on the lake, the dogs were ‘‘ put out,” and stations at different points of 
the lake were taken by the three boats. But no deer were driven in that 
evening. Albeit, the hounds struck one or two trails, from which they 
returned as late as 9 o’clock or after. They came in one by one, until | 
the whole five made their appearance at the shanty. One, however, was 





spection, we came fully to the conclusion that it proceeded from some ani- | 
mal he had killed, for in his own skin appeared no solution of continuity | 
whatever. The hunters suspected a deer was the victim ; that, having in | 
his hurry to escape the dog, broken his leg, the former readily came upon | 
him. There was reason to conclude that the dogs had become separated 


/upon different trails, and the deer conjectured to have been killed, was | 


killed by that one hound. Such occurrences, it is said, are by no means 
rare, while running deer over as rough and uneven a country as at Cha- | 
teaugay, there being so many fallen logs and boggy holes throughout the 
forests. Should the maimed deer, however, be in the immediate vicinity | 
of a lake or pond of moderate depth, if it be a fore limb which has been 


fractured, the hunters state that the animal can put into the water and 


swim as readily as if no injury had befallen him, owing to the fact that 
the deer uses only his hind legs in swimming. 

‘* Mais revenir.”” We spent the night (as those well know who have 
‘** roughed it” before) partly in assisting to get up our supper, consisting, 
for this night only, of salt fried pork, coarse bread, black tea (the latter 


bargain for is this— that when they do come back rich, they will not take | my especial abomination—I had brought coffee, but we had forgotten to 


big houses up town, “go into the first society,” and be too proud to no- | 


bring from the house a coffee pot, and the majority preferred tea to coffee 


tice their old friends. | —the majority always rule), boiled potatoes, and maple sugar, with but- 


While some persons are engaged in the, generally speaking, dismal | **™ salt, and pepper, as condiments. 


prospect of looking back, at this time of year, others more wisely take, 
to looking forward. 
not, in your notices to correspondents a week ago, let drop a hint about 
perhaps meeting some one at the World’s Fair in England in 1851. So 


many odd sorts of people will be found there, that I declare I do not see | ¥4t it possesses to lull to quiet and repose? 


why you should not go, as a lady said to a friend of hers, on her being 
presented at Court. I want to know, however, in what capacity you in- 
tend presenting yourself? A certain lady inquired of me how you would 
be ticketed. I suppose she had an idea that you would be put in a case, 
and marked * A tall American Editor.”, 

But Iam anxious about your going—if you go, do not stay long. I'll 
tell you why—I know a whole family residing not a*hundred miles from 
where | am writing—and many more I have met with in this hemisphere 
—who have been utterly ruined by a trip to Europe. Not in money— 
not in affections—but in manners and netions. Aye, have brought back 
foreign notions enough to fill every wareroom in Boston. I know a fami- 
ly who were presented to Louis Philippe at his Citizen Court, and another 
Who, through old Ambrose, got presented at the Court of Tuscany, and 
neither of them have got over it yet! ButI really do not think that you 
are likely, at the discreet age of ‘the shady side of thirty,” to alter 
much; I cannot fancy you adopting a drawl, an eye-glass, a supercilious 
look, or shaking hands with one finger, wearing a high collar to your 
Coat, and leaving oft——well, never mind—your present agreeable man- 
ners ! 

On looking over the old “ file” of this year, I find you have not lost any 
corre#fondents ; unless, indeed, I may say, you have lost, as a corres- 
pondent, one ‘‘G*** de L**,” although, as he is returned safe, he cannot 
be lost, and no doubt will indulge the readers of the “ Spirit” with some 
reminiscences from time to time, just to make them not sorry that he has 
come back. We can, too, in royal speech language, congratulate our- 
selves on being at peace with all the great (newspaper) powers, which is 
& great comfort; for if anything is disagreeable, it must be the expecta- 
tion of a sudden attack, and the eternal carrying about of loaded revolv- 
ers and life preservers. 

In our “‘diggins” the cold is something like cold, and it is really a cruel 
thing to see such roads for sleighing, and no really good teams or sleighs. 
if you could only dispatch a few of your “ turn’s-out,” and come up 
yourself with some of your best ‘‘ whips,” you might have a time of it 
I tell you; and I verily believe every one of the inhabitants—who idee 
the first day’s rousing up by the sound of bells, has been quietly nstilied 
down to his or her usual drowsiness—would make a note of it. ¥ 

“The Avenue” here is a different thing to the Avenue in New York : 
nevertheless, it would be decidedly improved by any kind of gaiety, whe- 
ther sleighing parties or others; which brings to my remembrance how 
dreary the said Avenue looks to me, now that the “ friendly light” is ex- 
tinguished, and, although the Conservatory remains, where are the Lil- 
lies and the roses gone ? 

The entertainments here are now confined to the private performance 
of “ The Serious Family,” and in public the American version of « | 
Puritani.” 

This year I am determined to be in the flesh in New York, as well as in 
the “ Spirit,” for which purpose I write this letter, not like Mr. Fenni- 
more Cooper’s novel, “‘ Afloat and Ashore,” but entirely afloat—being 
now on my journey, the “‘ Hero” of the Sound conveying me through the 


You yourself, oh! potent “ Spirit,” if I mistake | M 


We made a hearty meal, all washed 
down with some fine old *‘ eau de vie,” for which, thanks to Mr. 8., of 
1; the whole concluded with the discussion (if I may be allowed 
the expression, though somewhat faulty wherewithall,) of the care-ef- 
facing, soothingly-cheering weed—what like it? Where is a potency like 
Of its virtue poets have 
| sung, and philosophers discoursed—every man becomes a philosopher for 
| the nonce, when inhaling its lethean fumes. 
| The next morning we were up two hours ere Phoebus’ steeds had scaled | 
the eastern horizon. Breakfast was as supper—as regards the viands. 
| The hounds were ‘‘put out,” and by night two deer—a buck and a doe— 
fell to the share of the party. I will not go into detail relative to the | 
capture ; any one can imagine a deer driven to the lake by dogs, and, | 
when far out from shore, pursued and caught up with by one or more | 
| boats, and then, ‘* horresco referrens,” shot through the neck or head, | 
with no chance to escape his ruthless pursuers. 
| It was in this way that all eur deer were shot during my sojourn in | 
the forests of the Chateaugay. Among the number killed was one young | 
buck—say a three-year-old—a rarus cervus, a lusus nature. Both of 
| his hind (?) hoofs and legs, for some two inches up, were white! In other 
respects, he resembled the ordinary run of deer in general. | 
While at the lake, I went out frequently trolling with the live minnow | 
(the common C. Tuberculatus), for the lake trout. One morning, when | 
a very thick fog obscured the atmosphere, I went alone in a small skiff to 
troll. After rowing some time, the onward passage of the boat was partly 
arrested by the heavy dead pull of one of this species, and for some time 
—say fifteen or twenty minutes—I enjoyed what I never had befere, ex- 
cellent play with a salmon trout. They are most invariably given to be 
sulky, and play but little (and I speak as one who has taken quantities 
of them, time and again, with rod and reel), but this one fairly towed the 
boat ‘‘ wheresoever he listed,” playing beautifully, several times coming 
to the surface, and, withall, so lively that I was very apprehensive that 
he might break away, in the event I missed him with the gaff. But I 
saved him ; and yet he weighed not over 34lbs., still, he was in beautiful 
condition, and his sides as light and silvery asa true salmon. I took many 
more of the salmo confinis, but none (though all were larger by several 
pounds) which showed any play. 

There is a curious circumstance connected with the history of the sal- 
mon trout in the greater Chateaugay Lake; it is this: The salmon of the 
smaller lake, on the approach of cold weather, go through the ‘‘Narrows” 
to the larger lake, to winter, and occupy only that end of the lake imme- 
diately adjoining ‘‘ the Narrows”—not distributing themselves through- 
out the whole lake; while the salmon, which make the larger lake their 
home most of the year, are found at the opposite end of the lake. The 
former are known by their light color and very close resemblance to the 
Salmo Salar—while the latter are very dark, and by no means as pretty 
a fish, nor, as a general thing, giving as good play as the first-mentioned 
variety, although, perhaps, growing, as a general thing, considerably 
larger. The one I have mentioned above as giving me so fine play, w5 





| 
! 


taken in the neighborhood of the “ Narrows.” 

Besides the salmon trout, I took numbers of very fine brook trout, but 
to do it, I was obliged to resort to the ignoble worm, for, on troll, at this 
season, bite they would not, and rise at the fly they would not. Talking 
of fly-fishing, few can be found to excel Hiram Bellows in this artistic 





| obtained one through a trapper—trapping with the common log dead- 





acquirement. He is a naturally born fly-fisher, and for the best know- 


EASED 
ledge of the haunts of the trout of both species, I can cheerfully recom- 
mend him, as well, also, for his skilful management of a boat and hand- 
ling of a gaff. 

Yes, I kept our larder pretty well stored with brook trout and ducks, 
after the first day, and those, with the venison we obtained, made us live 
like princes. I also was able, and did procure, as large a quantity of 
both the speckled and salmon trout as I could make use of in distribution 
to friends, and supplying of our own table. I did not remain more than 
two days ere I went up the ‘“‘ Narrows” to the smaller lake, thence to the 
house and procured a coffee-pot, after which I had all I could desire on 
my return to the shanty. At that time I shot a number of ducks on the 
smaller lake. The ducks were very shy, but by crawling along among 
the thick hemlocks which skirted the east side of the lake, I succeeded, 
generally, in getting within a hundred yards (oftener more—rarely /ess), 
and concealing myself before firing, picked off the head of some favorite 
bird, with my picket bullets. After that, the remainder of the flock 
(they were always very far apart from each other, diving for shells), that 
is, upon discharge of my rifle, would come swimming up—not seeing me 
—and give me a crack within some forty yards with the other barrel. 
Thus, I succeeded almost always in getting two shots. 

A curious circumstance relative to my duck-shooting here, recalls it- 
self to my imagination, and will, I think, prove interesting. On two se- 
veral occasions, I manceuvred, for a long time, to obtain shots at‘single 
ducks far out in the lake. In each case the desired chance was attained, 
and in each instance the victim was stretched upon the water; but not 
the least mark of the bullet (25 to the pound) was to be seen on either 
birds—the mere wind of the ball was all that laid them low. ThisI can 
vouch for. 

My rifle carried 25 picket balls to the pound, but at no more than forty 
yards—firing at a deer’s head—that with crack powder (I use Brough’s) 
—the ball barely came out on the opposite side of the skull—readily felt 
under the skin of that side. What would a lighter ball do? 


The principal birds found about the Chateaugay lakes—not found with 
us—are the Picus tridactylus, Garrulus Canadensis, Tetrao Canadensis, 
and Corvus Corax. This last, that is, his sable majesty, the Raven, was 
by no means a scarce bird, and by no means a quiet one. Many a fine 
fish did we have stolen by the pilfering rascal, when we were absent from 
our shanty, returning, after the theft had been fully carried out, only to 
hear the villains swear at us, as it were, taking good care, however, to 
keep well out of reach of our rifles. During all the time I was at the 
North I was unable to procure a specimen for my private collection. In 
regard to the Picus tridactylus, or Northern three-toed Woodpecker, I 
was more fortunate, obtaining four, one of them an old male, in full plu- 
mage. 

The Canada Jay (G. Canadensis) called there ‘‘Carrion Bird,” were 
abundant every morning, around the offal of our venison, and any quan- 
tity can be always obtained of this species. They resemble our Blue Jay 
in shape, but are of a grey color above, with forehead and under parts 
white. They are tame and readily approached. 

The Canada Grouse (T. Canadensis) is not unfrequently seen at the 
South-west shore of the greater lake. They are retiring in their habits, 
and are very unsuspicious of man. I saw or heard of none though, when 
at the lake. This species very much resembles in shape the common 
ruffed grouse, but itis a third smaller, with no occipital tuft, and of a 
blackish color, spotted quite prettily throughout. The female is of a 
lightish brown, mixed with black—the hunters call them “ Black Par- 
tridges.” . 

Beside the salmon and spotted trout, the Coregonus Albus, or white 
fish, ig abundant in the Chateaugay lakes. In the latter part of June 


| and early part of July they take the artificial fly freely ; in winter, they 


may often be taken through the ice with the worm. I myself caught one 
of 3lbs. weight, with a worm, while fishing off the rocky shore, (the shores 
of both lakes are mostly rocky,) for the speckled trout. 

The principal species of ducks I shot on this excursion, were the com- 
mon buffel-head, whistler, and dusky, or black duck—of the latter, only 
two. LI also shot and prepared a female of that rare diver, the Mergus 
Cucculatus. 

The pine-martin (Mustela Martes) is quite common in these forests. I 


fall, being the principal method of taking this valuable fur-bearing ani- 
mal. 

The Chateaugay lakes are well worth a visit. In the course of time, 
the Bellows (descendants of the man after whom the Bellows’ Falls, on 
the Connecticut river, took its name,) contemplate having matters in such 
trim that they can comfortably accommodate ladies at their house on the 
upper lake. As it is, several ladies, [ am told, spent a few days there last 
summer, and were greatly pleased. 

On the greater Chateaugay lake are two shanties other than Bellows’. 
One situated on an abrupt rocky island, near the middle of the upper 
and wider portion of the lake, and owned by a man of the name of Wood 
—the other is on the South-west shore, on a point, known as ‘© Indian 
Point.” 

The one on the island is an admirable place to resort in summer to get 
rid of the insects, so numerous in warm weather in this latitude—but 
presents, at other times, very strong objections, in being obliged to 
go some three-quarters of a mile on shore to procure wood for cook- 
ing. 

This country, now so easy of access, will, I have no doubt, be soon more 
resorted to than Lake Pleasant 

I have not gone into detail in regard to the capture of our venison, for 
the reason that there is too much sameness init. But I will state that 
buck-shot and B B’s are almost ineffectual against a deer’s head but a 
few rods off, Asa proof of this, one of our party (not myself) fired, 
point blank, at a deer’s head, the animal in the lake, five times, within as 
many rods, with the above-sized shot, and that ineffectually. He was 
obliged to resert to the buliet, ultimately. 

With this I close the last of my letters upon the country of the Cha- 
teaugay Lakes. While there, I passed my time in a manner most conge- 
nial to my tastes—free from cares, I thought but of the present, and of 
the many agreeable objects in nature continually forcing themselves upon 
my attention ; and now returned to the dull routine of every-day life— 
dull, in comparison to what was my daily varied routine amid the Nor- 
thern wilderness. I ever and anon wish myself back where nature in her 
primeval grandeur reigns supreme. 

The fields and the woods, oh! give them to me, 
And I ask for naught else to gladden my way ; 
The woodland, and mountain, and wild prairie lea, 

Oh! give them to me—to them let me stray ! 
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A VIRGINIA “ABSTRACTION,” 
Hovse or Deiecares, Virginia, Dec. 17th, 1850. 


Dear “ Spirit.”—I send you through the mail a paper just published 
by order of this body, which I think is well entitled to a place in your 
hh morous columns. If you think so, it is at your service. 

Yours, &c., W. B.T. 


PETITION. 
To the Honorable the Speakers and Members of the General Assembly of Virginia. 
Your petitioners, citizens of Buckingham County, respeetfully repre- 
t: 
veThat we consider the inspection of guano, spirits, plaster of paris and 
fish very onerous to the great agricultural interest. First, as to guano, 
which is inspected in New York or Baltimore, and again inspected in the 
city of Richmond. It is impossible to inspect this article; the bags come 
from Peru, not tied, the mouth lapped down and sewed with a strong 
cord ; they come so to the purchaser ; no appearance of ripping and re- 
sewing—then how can the inspector know more of the contents of these 
bags than the seller or purchaser? Not being opened, the inspectorcan- 
not tell whether the bags are filled with earth or some Yankee cookery 
in imitation of guano. [t itis impossible that any inspector can open 
every bag and make a chemical analysis of the guano. One of your pe- 
titioners bought eight tons of Mr. H. W. Fry, who charged $1 75 for in- 
spection, and no doubt the inspection in Baltimore was charged to him, 
from whence he bought, and also inspection in New York charged upon 
Baltimore, and Baltimore upon Richmond—and this villainous humbug, 
to give an office in the city to some friend broken-down by extravagance 
pe indolence, regardless of the unjust tariff upon the poor ploughman 
that feeds the whole animated world. As to the inspection of fish—it is 
well known that to inspect fish one head of the barrel must be taken out 
to see if they are sound and not rusted. The head can seldom be re- 
placed so as to retain the brine, and when the brine leaks out the fish rust 
and spoil, when if there was no inspection the fishmonger would sell with 
a guarantee that the fish was sound, and if they did not prove so the pur- 
chaser would return them. As to the inspection of spirits, none can be as 
to quality—the purchaser’s palate and smell is the only test; as to 
strength, the inspector will brand upon the head of the barrel Ist, 2d, 
3d or 4th proof, and the hour the inspector departs, the grocer may take 
out 5 or 10 per cent. of spirits and add as much water. We are deemed 
sufficiently intelligent to elect a President of the United States; and a 
great convention, now in convocation, that will think the sovereign peo- 
ple capable of electing all the officers of government from governor down 
to a constable. We hope you will consider us capable of buying guano, 
fish and spirits, without making us pay a tariff upon these articles, which 
every seller will add to the first cost of the article, and make the pur- 
chaser pay. We, your petitioners, pray for a repeal of these inspection 
laws, for the reasons now set forth, and others that might be urged. 
Chas. Yancey, Robt. C. Nicholas, 
Chas. P. Y. Morris, Edward R. Griggs, Jr., 
Nicholas Mills, Jr., John W. Haskins, 
Thomas F. Perkins, Eli Tutwiler, 





Norvell Cobb, John C. Turner, 
John Hill, L. Bolling, 

R. H. Gilliam, John Hocker, 
Edmund Glover, Wn. P. Kyle, 


Charles Y. Horsley, W. Hocker, 

John 8. Nicholas, Wm. M. Moseley, 
Thomas W. Trent, Chas. L. Christian, 
John W. Harris, Geo. W. Nixon. 





ANECDOTE OF JENNY LIND. 


Men of genius are incapable of care or prudence in money matters. 
They are busy in amassing something else—/fame, that will buy more and 
last longer. What money they do make, is among the things to which 
they attach no particular value, and which they part with as easily as a 

inch of snuff. The ‘‘ money-troubles” of men of genius, in fact, should 
looked upon as a disease to which they are liable, and for which they 
are, in a measure, irresponsible. 

Vivier, the musician, who is the present rage in London, is one of the 
rare instances of a man of geniuswho has a banker! His account with 
his banker is a very uncertain one, it is true; but, now and then, he is 
‘* flush,” with the proceeds of a successful tour or concert, and he makes 
haste to indulge in a little this-world-respectability, by making a deposit, 
on which he can draw checks, like a capitalist! The last season was pro- 
ductive. He had made a tour with Jenny Lind in Germany, and, his 
pom being heavy, on his return, the great banker, Mr. Baring, had 

n the recipient of some twelve hundred pounds to his account. 

But Vivier’s heart is in his own country, and, the moment he was un- 
occupied, he began to be homesick. He would make a visit of a month 
or two to Paris, and return when the great Fair of London recalled him 
to the banks of the Thames. He drove to the banker's for his money. 

By the eminent Mr. Baring, he was received with the genial courtesy 
which genius commands, even in the marts of Mammon, from those who 
are its princes. 
tins I have called to draw the little sum that I have in your hands,” said 

ivier. 
i these words the banker put on a grave air, and slightly pinched his 
ips. , 
‘* It is impossible to let you have it,” was the reply. 

** Ah, you are, perhaps, embarrassed at this particular moment ?” in- 
nocently supposed the musician. 

** Not at all!” said the banker, and, one of his clerks entering at the 
moment, he turned to him, and said—*‘ You will send to His Grace, the 
Duke of , the forty thousand pounds, which was the amount of the 
loan he requested.” 

‘‘ This re-assures me,” said Vivier; ‘if youcan lend forty thousand 
pounds, you could easily furnish me the two hundred pounds, from my 
deposit, which I require at this moment for a trip to Paris.” 

‘* Certainly I cou/d—but I must still refuse it,” persisted the impertur- 
bable banker. 

‘** Monsieur !” said Vivier, ‘‘I like a joke well enough when it is not 
carried too far—but this seems to me to have attained its limits.” 

**] never joke on matters of business, sir,’ said Baring, ‘and, when 
I assure you that you cannot have the money you ask for, I am quite in 
earnest.” 

** Do you pretend to deny that I made a deposit with you, then ?” 

“Certainly not. I remember perfectly, that, a short time since, you 
deposited, with me, twelve hundred pounds—for which, with a confiding- 
ness that was a compliment to me, you did not ask for a receipt.” 

** And will you abuse this confidence ?” 

" “y Never, of course. But still, you cannot touch the money in ques- 
ion.” 

ss Your reason why, sir, if you please?” 

‘I will tell you. A few days before her departure for the United 
States, Miss Jenny Lind, whose banker I also am, did me the honor to dine 
with me. After dinner, we pleaded for the privilege of once more hear- 
ing her delightful voice, and she assented, on one condition—that I would 
_ a request which she wished to make. I promised, and she sang. 

he song over, we claimed to know our obligation, and she then said— 
‘ Vivier has deposited money with you—t welve hundred pounds, I hear. 
He ought to be rich, with the money he makes, but the careless creature 
spends his earnings with the prodigality of a prince. Some one should be 
— for him, since he has no prudence for himself. His capital should 
invested, in spite of him, and the interest allowed to accumulate. 
This sum, now, might be, one day, a little capital that would save him 
from want. I wish you to refuse to let him draw it out of your hands ” 
This is the explanation of my refusal, and you see that it originated in a 
kind and affectionate solicitude for your welfare.” 

Oh, very well,” said Vivier, “and, of course, Iam sensible of the 
ee which actuated the illustrious woman whose heart is even great- 
rel —- her talent—but, gratitude notwithstanding, I do not accept the 
I elage, for I am out of money, and must have it for my present need. 

. vor get it in no other way, I will appeal to the law.” 

wil Mat bp said the banker, *‘ the right is on your side, and you can 
g Argon if youlike. But you will ruin yourself with the cost of the 
Gels ~~ aot my means, I can make it last as long as your life, for the 

shall he ntfs oom if you 5 to pay for them. Nothing 
her benevolent design “sping my bet ” ~ Aad Lind, and carrying out 
Before the inflexit]a annot touch the money in my hands. : 
crore the inflexible determination of the banker, Vivier was obliged 
ply and the result hoped for, by his friends in Paris, was, that he 
vacation suiet pny 3 ® concert, capitalist though he was, during his 
And apropos of J aang Lidd. it Tyla F aepagan ted that sh 
? . nfidently stated that she is to sin 
eho wg olny her American tri is over. Benedict, who is with 
capital, and @ a new Opera which e is first to produce in the French 
P ele ony Lind is to appear in it! So says musical gossip. 
sedi deliberate dl nn —— but we know that Miss Lind has 
inflexible when he again to appear in Opera, and she is 
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will never again be heard on the Operatic stage 
W.., of the Home Journal. 


THE WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 

The following stanzas are taken from a doggrel ballad, sung about the 
streets of London, in relation to the great World’s Fair, to be held in 
Hyde Park next Spring. The production is not quite equal in poetical 
merit to some of Macaulay’s Roman ballads, but it is probably quite as 
valuable as representative of popular taste and habits. We quote a 
stanza or two: 

What wonderful times are coming, now mark 

What wonderful sights will be seen in Hyde Park ! 

In the sweet month of May (and the time will soon rum) 
In the year eighteen hundred and fifty and one! 

All America, Asia, and Africa too, 

The Russian, the Prussian, the Turk and the Jew, 
Tens of thousands of foreigners here will meet, 

And in every lane there’ll be lodgings to let. 


There’ll be new fashioned tables, coaches and spoons, 
Baby-jumpers, steam-engines, and three horse balloons; 
There'll be Yankee machines to grind over the old | 
And make them come out young, hearty and bold ; 

All sorts of odd nick-nacks, from Johnny Crapaud ; 
And glass from Bohemia all in a row; 

From Turkey nine-ship-loads of carpets and veils, 

With a laughing hyena, that has seven tails. 


Of course, the sea serpent will come with his tail ; 

For Barnum has promised he shall without fail ; 

Along with six mermaids and sweet Jenny Lind, 

To charm us with song, and to help raise the wind. 

The season approaches, the time’s drawing near, 

When folks from all parts of the world will be here; 
Such a medley old Noah ne’er had in his ark 

As you'll see, in the sweet month of May, in Hyde park ! 





THE VOLCANO NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


The attention of the commercial classes of Liverpool, as well as of its 
residents generally, has lately been awakened to an alarming contingency. 
Within a mile and a quarter of the docks, there are magazines containing 
16,767 barrels, or 721 tons, of gunpowder—a quantity far larger than is 
believed ever to have been accumulated before in any one spot. These 
buildings are not fire-proof, they are without the means of ventilation, 
except by leaving the windows and doors open, and are not even provided 
with a lightning conductor. So complete, indeed, is ‘‘ the resignation to 
chance and good fortune,” to use the words of a recent report by a Go- 
vernment officer, that no guard by night patrols the place to protect it 
from robbery, or to give an alarm on the first outbreak of fire in the 
neighborhood. The sensation created among the owners of property in 
Liverpool by these revelations may easily be imagined. The effect of an 
explosion of such a quantity of powder cannot be estimated, but it is 
generally believed that it would ruin the shipping and the town, and de- 
stroy thousands of lives. 

An explosion at Leyden of about a fiftieth part of what is deposited at 
Liverpool, is said to have blown down 400 houses, and there are many 
other examples, which leave little doubt as to the excuse in this case for 
the most extreme apprehension. It appears also that about 40,000 barrels 
are delivered yearly from the magazines to boats on the river, that the 
wheels of the carts which convey them have tyres of iron, that the horses 
are shod with the same metal, and that sometimes powder is sprinkled 
from leaky casks as they go along. Two or three years ago a house was 
burnt down within 50 yards of the magazines, but the wind happened to 
set in an opposite direction. Recently a house was struck by lightning 
in their neighborhood, and it has more than once occurred, that when 
cotton warehouses have been burnt down lighted flakes have been blown 
over and beyond them. 

The Government, on the matter being presented, have expressed the 
greatest surprise, but the onus of providing a remedy rests, in their 
opinion, with the Town Council. That body, it seems, granted in 1842 a 
new lease of the premises for 45 years to the parties by whom they are 
occupied, and who have converted them into a monopoly, as these are the 
only magazines where an unlimited supply is allowed to be stored, that 
privilege being permitted to Liverpool on account of its being a great de- 
pot for the African as well as for the home trade. The Council did not 
stipulate that the premises should be open to all traders upon equal 
terms, and hence compensation is demanded by the existing holders such 








¥ mind is made up. We regret the determination, b 
we are very certain, from what we heard be say whan the sony ag 





as is not likely to be small in amount, as their profits are estimated at 
£10,000 a year from the monopoly alone, which, it must be remarked, 
adds further to the danger of the town by causing an illicit trade in the 
article to be carried on in unauthorized places, under every possible dis- 
guise, in and around the docks and quays. On the other hand, it is be- 
lieved that the evil might be met, and the — dispossessed, by indict- 
ing them as a nuisance, but obstacles could be opposed to the proceedings 
which would cause a delay of a year or two. 

Under these circumstances, and after a fruitless interview on the sub- 
ject, the Town Council are of opinion that no arrangement can be effected 
without an act of Parliament. Meanwhile, the 400,000 inhabitants of 
Liverpool are existing in daily consciousness of their peril, and it is felt 
that something should be done immediately. The case is one to call for 
some direct step on the part of the Government, although the rights of all 
parties might be reserved. At the same time it may be well to suggest 
to the lessees who now stand upon the letter of their claims, that suppos- 
ing they could be legally driven out in two years, their demand for com- 
pensation should be limited to that period, and that it may also be well 
that they should ask themselves the question whether the law would be 
wholly powerless to reach them ina more serious way, if, after the warn- 
ing that has been given of the consequences that are now within possibili- 
ty, any accident should arise by which either human life or property 
might be destroyed. 


WILL OF THE LATE LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

The last will and testament of the late King of the French, disposing 
of his property in Sicily, England, and America, was proved at Doctors- 
commons on Wednesday, the 27thult. The personal property is sworn at 
under £100,000. The will is dated at Claremont, October 16, 1848, and 
is very concise. The signature isin a bold, clear handwriting. The will 
commences :— 

**I, Louis Philippe D’Orleans, King of the French, now residing at 
Claremont, in England, under the title of Comte de Neuilly, hereby re- 
voke all former wills and codicils made by me, as far as regards my pro- 
perty in Great Britain, Sicily, or America; but not further or other- 
wise.” 

He bequeaths his house and gardens at Palermo, to Queen Marie Ame- 
lia for ever. Next, he gives all his funded property in England and 
America, his books, plate, china, and furniture to the ex-Queen, for her 
life, with reversion to her children, subject to such provisions as Her 
Majesty may make in her lifetime. The property may be invested by the 
trustees as may seem fit to them; and in the case of any informal or in- 
complete bequest of it by the ex-Queen of the French, it is to be divided 
into nine shares. Two of these shares go to the Duc de Nemours, and 
one to the Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres—to be held by them 
as joint tenants—that is tosay, to be divided between them. The re- 
maining shares are divided, one each to Louise, Queen of the Belgians, 
the Prince de Joinville, the Duc D’Aumale, the Duchess de Saxe Coburg 
Gotha, the Duc de Montpensier, and Philip Alexandre (a grandson), the 
Duc de Wurtemberg. In the event of the Comte de Paris, the Duc de 
Chartres, or the Duc de Wurtemberg dying before attaining the age of 
21 years, their shares revert to the other legatees, to be divided amongst 
them as before provided ; the Duc de Nemours, however, to take one share 
only of such property reverting to him and the other descendants of Louis 
Philippe. Further the ex-Monarch bequeaths all his money in the house 
at Claremont and in the Bank, at his death, to his Queen, for her sole use 
and benefit, subject only to the payment of his just debts and funeral ex- 
penses. The Queen of the French is appointed executrix of this will du- 
ring her lifetime, and after her decease, Mr. William Edward Marjori- 
banks, Sir Edmund Antrobus, Mr. William Matthew Coulthurst, Mr. 
Edward Marjoribanks, jun.,and Mr. John Parkinson, of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, are to act as trustees. Appended to this as a codicil is a will, for- 
merly made and deposited with M. Dentend, notary of Paris. It is re- 
markable for one provision :—‘‘ That in case of the testator thereafter 
leaving France, or going to reside in England, the castle of Eu, and all 
the property thereunto belonging, or therein contained, with the house 
at Treport, in the department of the Lower Seine, in France, and all the 
property they contain, are devoted entirely and solely to the Duc de 
Nemours for ever, and to his heirs and assigns.” The dispositions of his 
property in France are not proved in England. 








None of your Fresh-water Sailors.—The cutter yacht “Oberon,” of| g 


43 tons, belonging to the Royal Irish Club, with her owner, Capt. M’Cul- 
ly, of Derry, has arrived safe at Sydney, New South Wales, after a good 
and rapid voyage. 
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. MUSICAL CELEBRITIES, 
The flattering reception given to the few great artists whi 


our shores, has excited considerable attention in ch have visited 
hope that hereafter our music-loving people mn er ee and We ma 


re frequent} 
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success 1s now beyond dispute, we are to have a celebrity of ame 
er 


Baltic, was born at Presburg, and commenced his mot Ag in the 


very early age, being at the age of 12 frequently introduced j “sepa 
cert room to perform upon his favorite inshbianet He a say a 
Conservatoire, or Musica] College, where Ernst and many other cm wae 
were graduated, and after six years of steady application, completed he 
profession. He was very favorably received at his first concert in Vie his 
and immediately made the tour of the German capitals, in al] of eo 
his performances were warmly applauded. He subsequ Iq 
penhagen and Stockholm. Arriving at the latter place just 
the Coronation of the King, he was invited to compose the Coronas; 

March, which became quite a favorite. In return for the favor besto rer 
upon him by the King, he there composed his celebrated Wieden “Fy 
cradle song, in honor of the birth of an infant Prince. For thle sone \ 
betes ena by te in person, but received a stil] i 

e . : e 5 \ 
~ L79 popularity which it obtained among all classes o¢ the 
From Stockholm he went to St. Petersburg. and i i 

he received from a distinguished lady, a Pe prog “rhich eet 
parted by too hearty applause at one of his concerts! He returned 10 
Vienna, by the way of Moscow, Odessa, and Constantinople, being ¢ whe: 
where received with distinguished honors. At the first concert giv se 

ter his return he received the laurel wreath, an honor bestowed onl — 
performers of the highest eminence. In July last he visited London, ; d 
was warmly greeted. Report left him last August on a visit to hieGee 

master, Sphor, but we learn he is now on his way to this country, } s 


Previous to 


y Upon 


vitation of Mr. Maretzek, for the purpose of giving concerts in our wie 
pal cities. As to the position he is to occupy in our musical worid the 


American public will soon have an opportunity of giving their verdic:_ 
the half which is said of him is nen be will Gas the highest beteond ‘ 
us, both 4s a composer and performer. There is one fact, however iy 
nected with his character, about which there can be no mistake: he is rot 
only polished in manners, but eminent for private and social virtues, g ‘d 
this alone should insure him a favorable reception here. “_ 

Journal of Commerce 





: THE LAST TRUMP, 

A student in one of the academies in France, was spending his vacation 
at the house of one of his relations, whom we will call Madame T 
ye was a very captivating woman—beautiful, witty, and withal, a wi. 

ow. 

At the close of a pleasant autumnal evening, this young man and hig 
cousin, for so Madam T. was, returned to her mansion after a long and 
probably very pleasant walk. glia 

It happened that during the absence of the lady of the house, the cook 
had invited a re/ation of hers, who was a trumpeter in the Hussars, and 
besides, fond of good living, never refusing a chance at a good meal to 
spend a sociable hour with her. Our couple were, therefore, taken by 
surprise at the return of Madam, especially as there was but one way of 
exit from the house. The cook, therefore, as quickly as possible, hid all 
that she could which might expose them; the only trouble was, what to 
do with the unfortunate trumpeter; and after finding every closet and 
cupboard too small, she advised him to hide under the bed of Madam z. 
which seemed to be the only safe place of refuge. 

Madam T. soon retired to her room after having bade good night to her 
cousin, and was just putting on her “‘robe de nuit,” when she beheld, 
upon suddenly turning round, our student upon his knees—in the same 
— that Jean Jacques made his silent declaration to Madame Ba- 
sile. 

“* Good Heavens !” exclaimed Madam T., perfectly astonished, ‘ what, 
cousin, are you Coing here? Go away immediately ; what would be said 
if it were known that you were in my chamber at this hour? Consider 
your situation and my own.” 

** My dear cousin,” replied the student, almost, if not entirely, beside 
himself, ‘I cannot help loving you, and no human power can force me 
hence—even ’till the last trump shall sound.” 

At these words our trumpeter, with some considerable effort to be sure, 
put his instrument to his mouth and sounded the charge. Terr, /a, ta, 
ta, ta, ta, ta—— 


ral confusion the trumpeter reached his post from which he had had leave 
of absence for a short time. 

The next day, Mons. R., Colonel of the Hussars, was amusing the la- 
dies, during one of his morning visits, with his many stories. A friend 
requesting him to relate the adventure and the mishap, he did so. 

‘** Tell us the names! tell us the names!” exclainied the ladies in a 
breath, being desirous to obtain any new piece of scandal. 

*« Upon my word, ladies,” replied the Colonel, ‘* I am entirely ignorant 
of them; but I would have given the world to have seen the face of the 
lady at the moment ; it must have presented avery ridiculous appear- 
ance.” 

‘* Not half so ridiculous as the student’s did!” replied a soft, female 
voice. 

One can hardly imagine with what shouts of laughter this involuntary 
confession of Madam T. was received, thus acknowledging herself to be 
the heroine of ‘‘ The Last Trump.” H. 


Cincinnati Enquirer. 


RELIC OF WASHINGTON. 

A correspondent of the Courier has sent to that journal a copy of 
Washington’s reply to an address of the New Yorkers on occasion of the 
Evacuation of the City in 1783. Its blessing and prophecy should be re- 
membered as we copnt the progress of this great city. 

WASHINGTON’S REPLY. \ 
To the Citizens of New York who have returned from Exile :— 

Gentlemen :—I thank you sincerely for your affectionate address, and 
entreat you to be persuaded that nothing could be more agreeable to me 
than your polite congratulations. Permit me in turn to felicitate you on 
the happy repossession of your city. os im 
Great as your joy must be on this pleasing occasion, it can scarcely €x- 
ceed that which I feel at seeing you, gentlemen, who from the noblest mo- 
tive have suffered a voluntary exile for many years, return again In peace 
and triumph to enjoy the fruits of your virtuous conduct. — 

The fortitude and perseverance which you and your suffering brethren 
have exhibited in the course of the war have not only endeared you to 
your countrymen, but will be remembered with admiration and applause 
to the latest posterity. ; 

May the teenaalliey of your city be perpetual. May the ruins soon a 
repaired, commerce flourish, science be fostered, and all the civil ant 
social virtues be cherished in the same illustrious manner which former- 
ly reflected so much credit on the inhabitants of New York. In fine, — 
every species of felicity attend you, gentlemen, and ag Lev A ii 
citizens. > WF AUNT OC- 
The history of the preservation of this document is eee < oe 
body of theocument is written by a secretary, but is rendered inva . 
ble by bearing the signature of the illustrious father of his yes = 
is written on a sheet of laid foolscap (upside down as it happened), om 
arude watermark of St. George and the Dragon in one half —. 
the initials J. J. in the other, each encircled by a double ring. I a 
formed by the possessors—the Messrs. W. A. & A. M. Wuite, : ~~ 
nent fur merchants in Water street, of whose counting-room it “8 ie. 
most unexpected ornament—that it is an heir-loom of their fam! > ats 
rived from their maternaljfgrandfather, THomas Tucker, one Z on 
signers of the address, and upon whom devolved its a s ip 
part of the returning citizens of New York. The reply of ot te 
INGTON remaining in his possession, he had a happy idea to pre ref 
of his own address on the remaining blank pages of the same * 
which has insured the preservation of both papers in connexion. 


First Occupation of the Crystal Palace.—The Commissioners for the 


: j ine € 
management of this gigantic undertaking held their first meeting on ' 


5th inst., in the building now in process of erection. The following little 


dot amongst the next day’s items :— | 
“ the Prince ~ leaving the Exhibition @ singular scene took — 
A large bell at the entrance was sounded, and in an instant, from me 
prt othe nage pil, the 200) men PP teapots tose 
to give hi arting cheer. It was a remar so larg 
a body pelvis approaching in so many barge nat ord slipping 
down columns, others skipping scross joists, and balancing - — 
Y i they formed in a semi-circle reun 
dexterously along girders. At last ogre 
Royal Carriage was drawa up. As they 
— ot aes “the ‘Prince’s appearance, a brewer s dray eateed 
or with 250 gallons of beer, and as if by instinct, they reco “. aoe 
the grateful supply ws for them. Of course they welcomed the sr y 
with cheers. is Royal Highness, on taking his departure, Ws S4 
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VISIT ON BOARD THE U. Ss. FRIGATE 
. ST. LAWRENCE, IN COWES ROADS. 


BY LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 





“Still one reat clime, in fulland free defiance, 
Yet rears Sor crest, unconquered and sublime, 


Above the far Atlantic.’’—Byron. 


‘on* which the author of these pages published some 

a ag “4 a a “nueete remarks. Secakine bs his hero, he 
years ago, he made the i. Dual oo. Met 4c ee 

rites :—‘* On entering the New World, Dudley resolved to leave be 

him all paltry prejudices and national antipathies. He had none of that 
‘Hauteur excessive, froideur, taciturnite, or mecontentment de tout ce 
qu’on fasse pour lui satisfaire,’ that is so often and justly a subject of 
complaint against his countrymen ; and he was therefore everywhere re- 
ceived with kindness and hospitality. He was met on every side with a 
cordial desire to be on terms of courtesy and friendship. He saw in the 
mass of Americans liberal and inquiring minds; men possessing that 1n- 
dependence of spirit which is their birthright.” . ; \ 
» Meddling and malignant spirits had not at that period wielded their 
mischievous pens, and propagated slanders which, trifling in themselves, 
yet tend to alienate countries. How well does a modern talented writer 
speak on this subject !—*There is a sacred bond between us, of blood and 
of language, which no circumstance can break. Our literature must al- 
ways be theirs; and though their laws are no longer the same as ours, 
we have the same Bible, and we address our common Father in the same 
prayer. Nations are too apt to admit that they have natural enemies ; 
why should they be less willing to believe that they have natural 
friends ?” . 

In commenting upon America, the Hon. Charles Murray writes as fol- 
lows :—t ‘‘In bidding you, American reader, farewell, I would induce 
you by every means in my power to remember that your literature 1s 
formed upon English models, your jurisprudence upon English law, and 
that the very love of freedom and independence which moved you to cast 
off the dominion of England, was imbibed by your first founders from 
the breasts of English mothers. Let not sneers, nor petty interests, nor 
petty jealousies, sever these ties of ancient kindred ; but rather let both 
nations endeavor with a noble emulation to show to the world, each un- 
der her own institutions, an example of every public and private vir- 

ue.” 

, Anxious, then, te contribute my mite towards the attainment of so de- 
sirable an object as the promotion of a kindly feeling between the two 
countries, I lay before my readers a brief narrative of a visit paid to the 
United States frigate ‘‘ St. Lawrence” by myself and two friends (one a 
distinguished naval officer and talented author, to whom I am indebted 
for many valuable professional suggestions). The attention we met with 
from every one on board was most gratifying to our feelings, and the 
friendly spirit evinced towards our “ tight little island” was particularly 
satisfactory to our national pride. 


It was during the yachting season of the present year that in crossing 
over from Southampton to Cowes, when off the west buoy of The Bram- 
ble, we were delighted at the appearance of a noble ship, under all plain 
sail, to the westward, which the quick eye of my naval friend immedi- 
ately detected as a large double- banked frigate, which soon proved to be 
the United States ship ‘‘St. Lawrence’”—a vessel well-known in those wa- 
ters. Upon nearing her, we saw her shorten sail to topsails, courses, and 
jib, with the evident intention of anchoring in the Roads. Her ma- 
neuvres were strictly and critically scrutinized, not only by the above- 
mentioned professional authority, but by myself and other amateur sai- 
lors. The voice of the First Lieutenant was distinguished from the quar- 
ter-deck, giving his orders in that quick and decisive manner which at 
all times ensures ready obedience. ‘* Haul taut!” ‘* Shorten sail!” 
“Stand by the small bower-anchor !” were all respectively heard; in a 
few minutes the splash on the water indicated the fall of the ponderous 
mass of iron, and immediately the trans-atlantic ship swung majestically 
into her birth. The men were then seen swarming up the rigging, and in 
an inconceivably short space of time the flowing white canvass was rolled 
on the yards, and reduced to the minimum space allotted to it. The men 
then descended from their lefty position; yards were squared ; ropes 
hauled taut, and the warlike ship floated tranquilly upon the deep, 8 mo- 
del of symmetry and silence. The appearance of this leviathan frigate, 
with her lofty spars, frowning battery, and high bulwarks, contrasted 
beautifully with the graceful models of the yachts anchored around her. 

Upon the following morning three well-manned boats, with the ‘‘stripes 
and stars,” came on shore, and having ascertained from one of the officers 
that the ‘‘ St. Lawrence” was to sail for the North Seas at noon, I lost no 
time in applying to the American Consul for a letter of introduction to 
the First Lieutenant. This was cheerfully granted, and we were shortly 
on board the frigate. The “St. Lawrence” was built in 1817, but has only 
been in commission a few years. When she was taken out of ordinary 
not a plank was defective, and her timbers were found to be as sound as 
they were on the day she was first launched. She mounts fifty-two guns, 
and is pierced for sixty-two. She carries on her main-deck twenty-six 
32-pounders of 9 feet, and four 68-pounders ; quarter-deck—fourteen 82- 
pounders medium, and two 68-pounders ; forecastle—six 32-pounders me- 
dium. She has four spare ports on each gangway ; twospare ports on the 
quarter-deck ; two spare ports on the forecastle. Her tonnage is under 
2,000, and ker complement, on the peace establishment, is 480 men. She 
is a fine roomy ship, clean and clear for action; her fittings are plain and 
substantial—all for service, nothing forshow. Her guns are rather closer 
together than in the British rasee 50-gun frigates, or ships of the ‘‘ Pique” 
and ‘‘Inconstant” class. She is very high out of the water, carrying her 
main-deck guns remarkably well. The Captain’s cabin is spacious and 
airy, furnished with great simplicity. The gun-room is equally commo- 
dious—the more so from having no after-bulkhead. The officers’ cabins 
are all that can be desired. The steerage is enclosed as a mess place for 
the subordinate officers—a great desideratum, and one well worthy of the 
attention of our Admiralty. Half the ship’s crew are berthed in the 
main-deck—there are no mess tables or stools in the lower deck. The 
gunner’s store-room and the arms are in good order. A new carbine, 
loading from the breech, attracted our attention, it being admirably adapt- 
ed for bout service, as the man charging it need not expose himself to an 
enemy's fire by standing up. A sword resembling inshape those used by 

the ancient Roman legionaries is a formidable weapon, being short, dou- 
ble-edged, sharp-pointed, basket-hilted, and loaded by a tube conveying 
quicksilver down the centre, increasing its deadly effect by the weight of 
the thrust. The menare a fine, strong, active-looking body, neat in their 
appearance, and attentive in their manner. The dress of the marines is 
plain and serviceable. The galley-fire consumes nothing but wood, and 
the absence of coal dust is an advantage which the smoke-dried Londoner 
can easily appreciate. A good look-out was kept on deck; for every 
yacht, however small, that dipped her burgee to the frigate, had the com- 
pliment returned. 

Nothing could exceed the courtesy with which we were received by the 
Captain und the First Lieutenant; and it was gratifying to us to learn that 
every preparation had been made to render due honors to Her Majesty, 
on her passage from Osborne to Gosport. The ship was decorated with 
flags and colors, and a look-out was kept for the Royal Standard, which 
not being hoisted on board the “‘ Victoria and Albert,” indicated Her 
Majesty's wish to avoid public ceremony—probably owing to the death of 
the ex-king of the French. 

Upon taking leave, the Captain and officers expressed the pleasure they 
had derived from our visit, and paid us an unexpected and graceful com- 
pliment by causing the band to play our National Anthem as we descend- 
ed the ship’s side. I cannot conclude without tendering my acknowledg- 
ments to the American Consul, and his assistant at Cowes, for their prompt 
attention to my request. In pulling off to the frigate, | was telling my 
companions of my former intimacy with Commodore Bainbridge, a name 
Well known and highly respected in the service of his country—and pass- 
ing a well-merited eulogium upon the private and public character of 
that distinguished man, whom I had the good fortune to travel with from 

Quehee tothe Falls of Niagara. No sooner had I got on board than I de- 
livercd my credentials to Lieutenant Hoff, who received me with marked 
Civility: in the course of conversation I alluded to the late Commodore, 
and the happy hours I had passed in his society, when, to the delight and 
surprise of both, it came out that my new acquaintance had married the 
youngest daughter of my old American friend. From that moment all 
reserve vanished, and we talked over byegone days. Interesting as the 
conversation was, it was tinged with no little degree of melancholy when 
I was reminded that out of the merry party that ionized the towns of 
Quebec, Montreal, and Kingston, visited the Falls of Montmorenci, La 
Chaudiare, and the mighty cataract, traversed the lakes and rapids, and 
which consisted of the gallant Commodore, bis friend, the Postmaster-Ge- 
neral of New York, two of the fairest of Columbia’s loveliest daughters, 
myself, and a brother officer—only two remain. 

London Sporting Magazine for December. 





* “Compton Andley:” R. Bentley, New Burlington-street. 1841. 
+ “ Travels in North America:” Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 1839. 








AN INDIAN LEGEND OF THE GALOOS, 
BY CINNA. 
In the hazel trellis’d shade, 
Fast beside the haunted river, 
Lay the love-lorn Indian maid— 
Cast aside her bow and quiver. 


Soft the light of evening fell, 
O’er the forest and the water ; 
When adown the woodland dell, 
Her pale hunter lover sought for. 


er her darkly beauteous brow, 
O’er her eyelids’ soft repining, 

Came a flush of gladness now, 
Like the setting sun’s declining. 


Soon upon the river’s verge, 
Stood the maiden and her lover ; 
Soon her light caique they urge 
Where the fairy islands hover. 


Fast the shades of night descend— 
Loud the hoary waters murmur— 

‘‘ Whither,” cried he, ‘“‘ maid dost tend 2” 
Smil’d she while her brow grew firmer. 


«© Whither tend we, lover mine? 
Whither but to claim thy promise! 
Now, indeed, shall I be thine— 
See the world is passing from us! 


«<Oft I mourn’d thy broken vow— 
Proved thy faith all false and idle— 
Yet we shall be wedded now, 
With the waters for our bridal!” 


Soon the loud cascade alarms— 
Cast he forth a look of terror— 

Sprang she to her lover’s arms— 
All forgiven now his error. 


In the foaming dark abyss 
Of the wildly dashing river, 
Where the maddest surges hiss— 
Sank the maid and her deceiver! 


Elves and Naiads o’er her bier, 

Still unite their ceaseless plaining— 
Fauns and Genii gathered here, 

Mourn her ’neath the moon-beams waning. 


While the forest aisles prolong, 
Softened echoes, sorrow laden, 
Of the hamadryads’ song, 
O’er the hapless Indian Maiden. 
St. Hubert’s Cell, 26th Nov., 1850. Prescott, C. W., Telegraph. 


A MAN’S A MAN, 
The beaux are cautious, coy, and shy, 
Though quite polite, and all that ; 
They smile and flatter, look and sigh, 
And talk of love, and all that. 
For all that, and all that, 
They talk of love, and all that, 
They don’t propose ;—yet what I want, 
A husband is, and all that. 


There’s one that’s thriftless, idle, poor, 
Who asks to wed, and all that; 
But father turns him from the door, 
And scolds and frets, and all that. 
For all that, and all, 
The man’s a man, for all that : 
Tis better, sure, to marry him 
Than none at all, for all that. 


Let others single live and die, 
Lonely and sad, and all that, 
Because they hold their heads so high, 
And are so nice, and all that, 
For all that, and all that, 
I'll be a bride for all that ; 
And though I cannot choose my man, 
I'll married be, for all that. 





HELEN. 
Boston, 1850. 


“ BREAKING UP” AN ELEPHANT. 


The manner in which the elephant is eut up is as follows :—The rough 
outer skin is first removed, in large sheets, from the side which lies up- 
permost. Several coats of an under skin are then met with. This skin 
is of a tough and pliant nature, and is used by the natives for making 
water-bags, in which they convey supplies of water from the nearest 
viey or fountain (which is often ten miles distant) to the elephant. They 
remove this inner skin with caution, taking care not to cut it with the 
assagai; and it is formed into water-bags by gathering the corners and 
edges, and transfixing the whole ona pointed wand. The flesh is then 
removed in enormous sheets from the ribs, when the hatchets come into 
play, with which they chop through, and remove individually, each co- 
lossalrib. The bowels are thus laid bare; and in the removal of these 
the leading men take a lively interest and active part, for it is through- 
out and around the bowels that the fat of the elephant is mainly found. 

There are few things which a Bechuana prizes so highly as fat of any 
description; they will goan amazing distance for a small portion of 
it. They use it principally in cooking their sun-dried biltongue, and 
they also eat it with theircorn. The fat of the elephant lies in extensive 
layers and sheets in his inside, and the quantity which is obtained from 
a full-grown bull, in hightcondition, isgvery great. Before it can be ob- 
tained, the greater part of the bowels must be removed. To accomplish 
this, several men eventually enter the immense cavity of his inside, 
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which time the enormous foot or trunk will be found to be equally baked 

throughout its inmost parts. When the foot is supposed to be ready, it 
is taken out of the ground with pointed sticks, and is first well beaten, 
and then scraped with an assagai, whereby adhering particles of sand 
are got rid of. The outside is then pared off, and it is transfixed with a 
sharp stake for facility of carriage. 

The feet thus cooked are excellent, as is also the trunk, which very 
much resembles buffalo’s tongue. The reason why such large fires are 
requisite is owing to the mass of the flesh that must be baked. In ra- 
king the sand on the foot, the natives are careful not to rake the red-hot 
embers in with it, which would burn and destroy the meat; whereas the 
sand or earth protects it, Imparting an even and steady heat. When the 
natives have cut up the elephant, and removed the large masses of flesh, 
&c., to their respective temporary kraals around, they sit down for a 
little to rest and draw their breath, and fora short time smoking and 
snuffing are indulged in. Mr. Gordon Cumming’s Hunter’s Life. 


SPORTING SUPERSTITIONS. 


By W. H. Maxwe tt, Esq., author of “ Wild Sports of the West,” &c.. &c. 


THE FAR-A-CRICK, 
There are divers excellent individuals of our own acquaintance wonder- 
fully attached to the marvellous, who always associate supernatural agen- 
cies with moral causes, and take delight in ascribing to some shadowy 
and undefined creation of the fancy things that may be easily resolved 
by natural laws. A mind once embued with a yearning after the wild 
and wonderful, sees marvels in the commonest occurrences of ordinary life. 
Does a hare cross him in his morning walk, and a sheep meet an accident 
in the afternoon? His early interview with poor harmless puss has al- 
ready prepared him for the calamity; and did it not occur, he would be 
exceedingly surprised, and probably not a little mortified. Does the wood- 
louse tick in the wainscot? The crone stops her spinning-wheel, to listen 
to the insect’s death-knell, and decide to which of her numerous friends 
and acquaintances precedency shall be given. Sorely for the remainder 
of the evening doth she disquiet herself in vain: an old lady in the next 
hamlet has a very troublesome—and Heaven send it may not prove—a 
churchyard cough; while everybody has remarked that the red tinge on 
Parson Roundabout’s nose has latterly deepened into purple, and that he 
can never keep himself awake five minutes when anybody preaches but 
himself. The Irish kitchen-boy has seen death-candles in the bog where 
he went in the gloaming for the cleeve* of turf, which, sinner that he was, 
he neglected to bring home in blessed daylight; and it was only the very 
night before that the dairy-maid was fairly killed returning from Pat 
Cooney’s house-warming, for didn’t she hear the banshee as plainly in 
the ould oak wood as she ever heard Father Mick Malowney in the cha- 
Lar blowing up some absent malefactor, who had bolted with a neighbor’s 
wife. 
But it is not either to the peasantry, Scotch or Irish, that superstition 
can exclusively be ascribed. In both countries the bias of the national 
mind leans to the supernatural ; and with some professions the feeling is 
stronger than with others. What makes this fact more remarkable is, 
that a course of life which renders men insensible to common-place dan- 
ger, should rise above real causes for anxiety, and yield to what is alto- 
ether imaginary. Sailors and soldiers are notorious for this weakness. 
f the former, I knew one intimately who was almost cradled on the ocean, 
nor left the element he loved until a silvered head warned him that it 
was full time to lay up at last in ordinary ; and he was as true a believer 
in the efficacy of a child’s caul, as an Ishmaelite in the Koran; while 
my old military crony, Major Macnamara, a man who, as everybody knew, 
had led a peninsular forlorn-hope—he would much sooner have settled 
himself for the evening on a cask of gunpowder than insert his wooden 
supporter underneath the best provided mahogany, if the dinner-party 
numbered thirteen. 


But no class of the community, and even within our own recollection, 
were more determinately superstitious than the old-school sportsmen ; 
and, ‘‘e plurimis, unum,” we will select our honored parent as a fair spe- 
cimen of that race which, eheu/ is now extinct—as the red-deer they 
used to talk about. He believed piously in all that a Christian sportsmen 
should believe in; and if others sported sceptic and played deaf adder, 
my father was always wide-awake. As prevention is considered prefera- 
ble to cure, he took especial care to protect himself against dangerous 
consequences, no matter how remote they might appear; and while now- 
a-days, in equine management, men guard only against malaria by ven- 
tilation, my father fortified his stable with rowantree above the rack, and 
affixed a horse-shoe to the lintel. Thus was he doubly armed. Did the 
most accomplished hag that ever bestrode a broom-stick manage to duck 
under the iron safeguard without, she had a sickener of wych-elm to en- 
counter when within—a dose to ladies of her profession more unpalatabie 
than asafcetida itself? The devil a hair on a horse’s tail she dared to lay 
her claw upon, and, after all her trouble, was obliged to cut her stick 
without venturing to displaceacurrycomb. No doubt she vented a heart 
prayer that the ingenious gentleman who devised these cunning contri- 
vances against witchcraft might at the next meet break a stirrup-leather 
first, and his neck afterwards. On a hunting day, as the old gentleman 
rode quietly to the fix, did he meet an elderly spinster of equivocal repu- 
tation—and in our neighborhood there were at least half a dozen that a 
scoudert from a tar-barrel would not have been thrown away upon, if all 
that the neighbors said of them were true—my father would convenient- 
ly remember some particular engagement, and turn back; while, were 
the truth confessed, Judy Brannan was at the bottom of it: ‘‘ He had ne- 
ver met her (the devil’s luck attend the same lady !) that the scent would 
lie ; and if it did, he was safe to throw a shoe, although his horse had been 
at the forge that very morning.” 

I was nursed in the very lap of superstition. When my mother’s gen- 
tle offices in ministering to my earlier wants had ceased, I was handed 
over to Mrs. Mary Cannavan—auas thorough a believer in ghosts, second- 
sight, fairies, banshees, leprehawns, and the far-a-crick,as ever applied 
panada with a pap-spoon. That long-winded gentlewoman who figures in 
the “‘ Arabian Nights,” has been generally considered the most intermi- 
nable romancer upon record. In our mess we fancied our senior major 
had rather the advantage of her ; but that being a verata questio, I would 
back honest Molly against him or her, aye, or both, for a pony. He who 
would leave the young mind uncultured, and question the advantages of 














where they continue mining away with their assagais, and handing the 
fat to their comrades outside until all is bare. While this is transpiring 
with the sides and bowels, other parties are equally active in removing 
the skin and flesh from the remaining parts of the carcase. The natives 
have a horrid practice on these occasions of besmearing their bodies, 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, with the black and 


taking up the fill of both his hands, and spreading it over the back and 
shoulders of his friend. Throughout the entire proceeding an incessant 
and deafening clamor of many voices and confused sounds is maintained, 
and violent jostling and wrestling are practised by every man, elbowing 
the breasts and countenances of his fellows, all slippery with gore, as he 
endeavors to force his way to the venison through the dense intervening 
ranks, while the sharp and ready assagai gleams in every hand. The 
angry voices and gory appearances of these naked savages, combined with 
their excited and frantic gestures and glistening arms, presented an ef- 
fect so wild and striking, that when I first beheld the scene, I contempla- 
ted it in the momentary expectation of beholding one-half of the gather- 
ing turn their weapons against the other. 

The trunk and feet are considered a delicacy, and a detachment are 
employed on these. The four feet are amputated at the fetlock joint, and 
the trunk, which at the base is about two feet in thickness, is cut into 
convenient lengths. Trunk and feet are then baked, preparatory to their 
removal to head-quarters. The manner in which this is done is as fol- 
lows:—A party, provided with sharp-pointed sticks, dig a hole in the 
ground for each foot and a portion of the trunk. These holes are about 
two feet deep, afid a yard in width; the excavated earth is embanked 
around the margin of the hole. This work being completed, they next 
collect an immense quantity of dry branches and trunks of trees, of 
which there is always a profusion scattered around, having been broken 
by the elephants in former years. These they pile above the holes to the 
height of eight or nine feet, and then set fire to the heap. When these 
strong fires have burnt down, and the whole of the wood is reduced to 
ashes, the holes and the surrounding earth are heated in a high degree. 
Ten or twelve men then stand round the pit, and rake out the ashes with 
a pole about sixteen feet in length, having a hook at the end. They re- 
lieve one another in quick succession, each man running in and raking 
the ashes for a few seconds, and then pitching the pole to his comrade 
and retreating, since the heat is so intense that it is scarcely to be en- 
dured. When all the ashes are thus raked out beyond the surrounding 
bank of earth, each elephant’s foot and portion of the trunk is lifted by 
two athletic men, standing side by side, who place it on their shoulders ; 
and approaching the pit together they heave it into it. The long pole is 
now again resumed, and with it they shove in the heated bank of earth 
upon the foot, shoving and raking until itis completely buried in the 
earth. The hot embers, of which there is always a great supply » are 
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The lady whose dress was too dirty to wear and not dirty enough to be 
washed, had a matter of serious import to decide. 


then raked intoa heap above the foot, and another bonfire is 
over each, which is allowed to burn down and die a natural death; by 


clotted gore; and in this anointing they assist one another, each man 


early education, I would denounce by every epithet which Ancient Pistol 
so happily employs. Werel good, I was lulled to repose by a pleasant 
story, which evidently was an Irish piracy from Blue Beard. Were I 
naughty, and a straggling donkey brayed upon the lawn, it was intimated 
that the Far-a-crick wished particularly to be introduced to my acquaint- 
ance. Can it then be matter of surprise that from babyhood—if there be 
such a word—lI slept under intimidation, and even at twelve years old 
would fabricate an excuse for having company and a lantern, in transitu 
from the stables to the house? 

But to early influences, in my case, local circumstances gave a power- 
ful impulse. My father’s domicile bore an untainted reputation for hos- 
pitality ; but it was not the place that a nervous poet would select where- 
in to compose an epic, or a hypochondriac remove to for change of scene. 
Everybody knew that the house had been haunted for three centuries ; 





but ‘* use lessens marvel,” and the family, generation after generation, be- 
came so accustomed to the thing, that they took it as & matter-of-course, 
and would rub skirts with a ghost did they ‘ nose him in the lobby, and 
pass him by without even asking what o’clock it was. | 
If ever a house, and all appertaining to it, offered a fair inducement and 
fit Jocale for uneasy gentlemen to take midnight exercise in, it was Dhu 
Castlet and itsdomain. The architect who, two centuries before, had re- 
built the mansion, seemed divided in executing his task by a nice atten- 
tion to the exclusion of superfiuous light, and a multiplication of doors, 
stairs, and passages. The vaults were permitted to remain, as they had 
been centuries before, in statu quo: in the first place, it would have been 
no joke to remove walls nine feet thick, while for the new superstructure 
they offered an excellent foundation. I have read of a heathen edifice 
termed “ The Temple of the Winds ;” and to the best of my belief, my pa- 
ternal mansion was — on that classical design. There is a poetic 
ipti wer, that 
description of » Dow’ Woo'd the kisses of the wind.” | ared, PP 
d back Dhu Castle against the said bower for & hundred, P. fF. 
——— evening you could not cross a lobby but the candle would 
be extinguished ; and in a breeze of wind he would indeed be a stout 
antler who could manage, single-handed, to shut the parlor door with- 
out assistance. Wild as the surrounding locality might look in the eyes 
of one to whom the scenic beauty of Connaught was not familiar, were 
my worthy father taunted with the barrenness of his abiding-place, he 
might urge Justice Shallow’s set-off, and plead ‘‘ Marry, good sir”—ay, 
nty of it. 
omit without was in good keeping with all beneath the roof-tree: a huge 
hill shut it securely from the Atlantic, and broke the all-prevailing storm 
from the west. The outer side of this natural barrier presented to the 
troubled waters a ridge of sheer precipices, composed of dark-colored and 
beetling rocks, and pierced by numerous caverns mined in the cliff by the 





* Anglice—a basket. 
¢ Anglice—a broil. 


{ Anglice—Black;Castle 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 





eternal action of an ocean which even in summer’s height had never known 
repose. The precipices ranged from base to summit five hundred feet ; 
the extent of the caves was unknown, for they set human exploration at 
defiance. 

We have often read the jeremiades of Mr. Malthus and Miss Martineau, 
touching the miseries attendant on over-population ; and had both or 
either peeped over the precipice of the sea-face of Dhu Castle head upon 
a stormy evening, they never would have survived the shock. Talk of 
St. Giles’s, or that classic ground, The Dials !—add a rabbit-warren, bee- 
hive, or any place or thing beside in which the community are supposed 
to pack thick, and, to this favorite resort of the feathered tribes, all these 
in point of an extensive tenancy would be found wanting. The Cave of 
Abdullum, resorted to of old by all who were in debt, and all who were 
in danger, was but a type of the headland of Dhu Castle. There would 
you find by the thousand sea-birds and land-birds, and birds that were 


- neither one or other ; hawks and kittiwakes, kites, scarts, and shags; 


gulls of every size, variety, and color—black, white, and grey ; dull blue 
rock-pigeons by the hundred, and seores of others whose variety of plu- 
mage told that they had been nestled in my father’s dove-cot, and, seduced 
by love or a fancy for wild liberty, had abandoned the comfort of the farm- 
yard to lead a roving life. Of this wild and multitudinous community, 
some settled in the external face of the rock, contented with the partial 
shelter of a fissure; while others, and among the rest the pigeon tribe, 
sought the inmost recesses of the caverns, where nothing but an earth- 
quake could disturb them. The countless numbers of the feathered race 
who, guided by animal instinct, hurried to find shelter here, and escape 
the fury of the gale, which Nature apprized them was speedily to burst 
in all its violence ; the discordant clamor of some; the piercing shriek 
of others; while the rising sea burst upon the cliffs, or was heard with- 
in its recesses, like the irregular rolling of distant musketry—all these 
united fell upon eye and ear with an effect that can be but partially ima- 
ined. 

. On the inner and wooded side of the hill the feathered inhabitants, like 
those found in a thirty-shilling boarding-house, were very select but un- 
commonly noisy. There—for there was not another heronry within twen- 
ty miles—the long-billed fraternity collected at dusk in hundreds: their 
screaming would have tested M. Jullien’s auricular endurance, although, 
to do him justice, he stands an uproar of brass and parchment like a brick. 
But when to this concord of anything but sweet sounds, the whooping of 
the owls united, no mortal tympanum could stand thetwo. Now how fre- 
quently are the offendings of the guilty imputed to the innocent! Half 
the uproar was left upon the Far-a-crick, and the wildest scream booked 
against the little gentleman ! 

Such was a rough but faithful sketch of all within and without what 
the fancy pleasantly call my paternal ‘‘ whereabouts ;’ and with one do- 
mestic notice more, I will turn from household statistics to events. There 
was not a Sunday in the month that the priest did not tell the flock at 
mass that there was nothing like a clean breast ; and I will at once make 
a’full and important confession. Like many a better Irish rental, that of 
Dhu Castle had for a hundred years been on the descending scale. The 
cellar confessed the fact, alas! many a bin was empty; but what they 
lacked in bottles they made up in cobwebs. Now it would be a folly to 
deny that port-wine is not both a safe and pleasant liquor; but when 
Portuguese produce is not attainable, potheen* is no bad substitute. So 
thought my father: and in his opinion he was backed manfully by the 
priest. Black-strapt was therefore rarely seen upon the table; but 
search the barony through, and you would not match my father’s whisky. 
May God forgive him if it were a sin! but although one of the king’s 
poor esquires himself, and caging and uncaging travelling tinkers and for- 
tune-tellers as seemed good in his sight, oblivious of his master’s crown 
and dignity, from one year’s end to the other his alcoholic contribution to 
the revenue was confined to an occasional tumbler of parliament,} swal- 
lowed at a country inn, because the real mountain-dew was not attaina- 
ble, the gauger—name abhorred by Gods and men !—being domiciled 
next door. 

Such was the general state of affairs within and without the garrison, 
when an event disturbed the even tenor that marked our retired mode of 
life. My father was happily under no apprehension from the sheriff— 
the representative of majesty being a first cousin of my mother. No 
agrarian disturbances were known. A housebreaker in that land of Go- 
shen had never been heard of; and although the hall-door remained upon 
the latch, we never lost a salt-spoon. 

That evening Captain Macgreal—his name does not occur in the year’s 
Army List—had come from the mountains, with a hare and brace of 
grouse ; and either would have been a sufficient reason and apol ogy for 
the commander stopping at Dhu Castle to refresh himself for a fortnight. 
Shemus Rhua,§ however, was worth his salt. He was generally handy: 
cleaned a gun well; repaired a broken fishing-rod; bled cattle; wormed 
puppies ; ferreted rabbits; was a capital bird-catcher; played decently 
on the fiddle—in short, manifold were the commander’s accomplishments ; 
and whether in the parlor or the kitchen, the captain had a story that 
would interest either. For his deeds of arms in ‘‘ ninety-eight,” he had 
led an outlaw’s life for many years; and during that time manifold were 
his adventures and escapes: and in the hills he had picked upa large 
collection of wild legends. With my father and mother the captain was 
a favorite ; and in the lower regions, as the commander could do a little 
in the fortune-telling line upon the cards, great was the favor that he 
found in the sight of the spider-brushers, and—better still for himself— 
in that of a much more important personage, to wit, the cook. With 
this general introduction, we will hand over ta Cuopiteeine|| to the 
reader, merely adding from ourselves, that on anything under thirteen 
stone, twenty years before, the captain would not have turned his back ; 
but—as failures in great characters are not uncommon—although any- 
thing encompassed by a skin the ex-commander would not object to, to 
all gentlemen and ladies who had walked out of it he demurred, and 
would not have them at any price. In a word—ipso authoritate—She- 
mus Rhua having once seena ghost, he had no fancy whatever to en- 
counter what Macbeth properly calls an ‘‘ unreal mockery” again. 

Maurice Delany, the second hero of this eventful occurrence in the 
now half-forgotten history of Dhu Castle, was a sort of goose-gibbie—one 
who had no particular business upon our establishment, but was expect 
ed to be ready at the call of everybody. On one day of the seven his 
business was definitively chalked out, and that was to proceed to the good 
town of , that being market-day, and thence transport by the agen- 
cy of a mule and side-creels all that was required for the ensuing weekly 
supply of the establishment. Merrily that morning had he departed on 
his mission, and sorrowful and disastrous was his return. 

The night was star-lit; the frost had continued for a week; every 
water-splash, and even the lesser springs were frozen, when the captain 
and I—then a mischievous twelve-year-old—proceeded up the well-lane 
to set horse-hair nooses to snare birds. Tudbber-more," as the country 
people called it, was never known to freeze; and as it emitted a copious 
volume of exuberant water, when every runlet beside was frozen the big 
well exuded a tiny stream, and thither—poor things !—distressed birds 
numerously resorted, like frozen-out gardeners—the land ones to have a 
pick, if they could; and the scalopax tribe to find a spot to wet their 
bills in. Against the latter our devices on this memorable night were in- 
tended. High were our 5 cane a of success ; for often had the cap- 
tain, by a felonious use of horse-hair, paraded ten couple of woodcocks 
and snipes the next morning side-by-side upon the hall-table. Before the 
captain had pegged down the first noose, the kitchen-maid, guided by our 
lantern, hurried up to say that the mule had returned minus baskets and 
the rider; the straddle was upside-down ; and no doubt existed but that 
the goods and chattels they contained were lost, and the conductor most 
barbarously murdered. I was recalled to the house; and the captain, 
like another Diogenes, was ordered to start with his lantern, in search of 
an honest man, or, at least, the mortal remains of one who erstwhile had 
borne the name. Slowly we both obeyed the order, my anticipated night- 
fowling being brought to an untimely close, and the captain having a 
horror of the wood-road, which bore the worst repute for ghosts in the 
province: indeed, for bad company after night, Rag-fair or an Irish wake 
were nothing to it. 

Before my fair companion and I had reached the house, the lost one 
= > rag up: and had Young Norval given such a confused account of 
tte beter ne Randolf, that worthy nobleman would have known but 
tet teat rere — sson. He, Maurice—suadente diabolo! what will 
withel thiewh Sp rangagar yee a haunted lane that he would not have 
for h gh alone at mid-day, to give Miss Sibby Noonan a ribbon 

or her cap next Sunday, and all he could further say was, that at an 
angle of the road he had been feloniously assaulted by the Far-a-crick ; 
a ae mule; and then and there beat, battered, and abused. 
off re a nie ae _ the panniers, he supposed they had been carried 

P : and the Aill man to a felonious assault upon the 
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But just as the narrative had closed, in staggered Captain Macgreal— 
pale as poor Maurice was, the commander was still paler—and the first 
words he uttered contained earnest supplication for a glass of whisky. 
Badly as Maurice had been used, the poor captain had been treated worse. 
The muleteer might enumerate damaged ribs, andjso could the command- 
er; but he could also show a black eye into the account. On minute par- 
ticulars the parties might slightly differ; but on one point—and a ma- 
terial one it was—they perfectly agreed:—the Far-a-crick was the de- 
linquent: and as ghosts could not be bound over to keep the peace, the 
arm of the law was ineffective, and Mother Church must take the hill- 
man into her hands. 

Touching the bad usage they had received, no two Christian men were, 
as it turned out afterwards, in greater ignorance. An escaped lunatic 
had done the mischief ; and the poor Far-a-crick, though altogether in- 
nocent, had to bear the blame. London Sporting Magazine. 





FLOATING GOSSIP OF THE OPERA HOUSE. 


** Ellen—Ellen, have you heard the news?” 

** No, dear, what is it 2” 

** What do you think Mrs. Dandelion has named her little baby *” 

** Goodness only knows ?” 

‘* Why—Signorina Teresa Parodi Dandelion.” 

** Not Signorina, surely ?” 

** But she has, I tell you—insisting upon it that Signorina was a part 
of Parodi’s name, and she would have the whole or none !” 





** Oh, father, dear father, Mr. Jenkins, kind Mr. Jenkins, has just 
proposed to és 


** No! you don’t say so! Well, come now, Jenkins is somebody after all. 
I always liked Jenkins, some how” 

** Oh, but, father” 

‘© What, child ?” 

** You don’t understand me. He has proposed” 

** Exactly !” 

** To take me” 

‘** For better or worse, precisely” 

** To the opera !” 

** Oh pshaw !—is that all? I thought you had secured a husband at 
last——instead of which, you talk of” opera.” 

‘* On Parodi’s first night, dear father !” 


‘* Oh, well, that’s something, and we may——J enkins you know —— 
but, we shall see !” 























** As I live, there’s that awful Mrs. Tubbs!” 

** Where ?” 

‘* Over there with Mrs. Simpson.” 

** So she is.” 

«* And did you ever, in all your born days, see any body dressed quite 
as extravagantly and yet so outlandishly !” 

** Never !—the stupid creature.” 

‘* Well, it’s none of my business—but folks do say thst Levy, and Bai- 
ley, and Townsend Sharpless, have a great regard for Mr. and Mrs. 
Tubbs, and, in fact, for all the Tubbses.” 

‘* Quite likely, my dear. The Tubbses, indeed.” 





‘« What a charming little creature Bertucca is, to be sure—such a de- 
lightfal actress—such an exquisite singer, andso young, too. No wonder 
Max is so fond of her.” 

‘* Is she married, then ?” 

‘** Oh, bless you, yes, and the mother of as fine a pair of twins as ever 
brought joy to a father’s heart.” 

‘* Twins! indeed ?” 

‘“« Oh, yes, and it is not a little singular that she,—her mother, and her 
grandmother—” 

‘* Really! who would have thought it ?” 





‘* Good evening, Mr. Smith,—how do you like Don Giovanni ?” 

‘* I'm pretty well, I thank you,—how have you been ?” 

‘Mr. Smith is a little deaf, my child,” parenthetically remarked the 
mother to the daughter. 





‘* Have you heard Parodi, Mr. Gordon ?” 
‘* No, miss; but I have seen her portrait.” 





‘* How do I look to night my dear ?” 

‘* Charmingly, my love.” 

‘Is this sacque becoming ?” 

‘« Particularly so ; but you would look better without it.” 

‘* Ugh, you bear.” 

‘* Ts Forti an Italian, mother ’” 

‘* Oh, no, my dear, he’s a German prima donna.” 

** Tenor, you mean, mother.” 

‘** Well, tenor or donor, it’s all one to me, love, since the death of your 
poor father !” 





‘«* The house is well lighted and quite comfortable, don’t you think so, 
Mr. Tompkins ?” 

‘* Yes, but we never troubled ourselves about such matters when Ma- 
libran was here.”’ 

‘* Ah, what happiness to have heard that great artist.” 

“Yes, he was the actor—such fire—such intensity—alt ogether superi- 
or to the elder Kean !” 

‘* But Malibran was a woman, a singer—Mr. Tompkins ?” 

«* What—eh—yes—confound it, I am thinking of what-do-you-call-him, 
who used to cram the thing-’em-ees to suffocation—and, but those were 
the times—then we had a—a—a!” 





‘* Don’t you think Beneventano a dreadful fine vocalist ’” 

«* Unquestionably, madam.” 

‘* How does he compare with Jenny Lind ?” 

** Well, I should say it would be hard to institute a comparison.” 
** ] thought so.” 





** What can ail Benedetti !” 

‘* He is slightly under the weather.” 

““What a pity. I hope we shall have the pleasure of hearing him. He 
possesses a truly fine organ.” 

«« Indeed! I never heard of that. What does he do with it, pray ”” 





** Do you believe Mrs Smith paints ?” 
‘«* They say she does, but I can hardly credit it.” 
‘* Well, she has certainly a great deal of color for one of her size.” 





‘«« It must be delightful, the life of a good singer ?” 

‘* Far from it—very far from it.” 

‘“« Think of the bouquets—the applause—the admiration of the whole 
musical community.” 

‘“* Aye—all pretty enough, I grant you; yet the singer’s life is any- 
thing-but an enviable one. Constant practice is requisite, and this is 
attended with a vast amount of labor—then there are jealousies and 
bickerings behind the scenes of which the public know little or nothing. 
Applaud the singer to the echo, if you choose, but do not envy her.” 

‘* Ma, what is the reason all the gentlemen wear moustaches when the 
opera is here ?” 

‘* All owing to the Italian airs, I suppose, my child.” 

Philadelphia City Item. 
SPORTS OF THE WEST, ° 

It was a cold winter — in the West, many years ago, and a small 
party were sitting around the bright blazing fire in alittle country ta- 
vern—the only one the town boasted of—when the landlord was suddenly 
aroused by a knocking at the door, and a loud “hallo! here.” As soon 
as the door was unbarred, a stout young man entered, buttoned up in a 
brown overcoat, with a fur cap, booted and spurred, with a riding whip 
in his hand. 

** Lodgings for the night,” said he to the landlord, ‘‘and have my horse 
well fed.” 

Then approaching the fire, he spread himself, and tapping his boot with 
his whip, gave a supercilious look upon the little knot of men around, 
who had made way for him. . 

“ Devilish cold night,” said he, unbottoning his coat. ‘““Why don’t you 
have mere wood on here ?” : A 

“That was a great shot of Billy Robinson’s,” said an old man in the 
corner, peering over his spectacles at the stranger; ‘‘ he shot an Indian 
at two hundred and thirty yards.” 

“That was pretty fair,” said the stranger, ‘‘ but I'll bet ten dollars 
that I can out-shoot, out-ride, out-wrestle, out-run, or out-whip anybody 
about your diggins.” 




















No one replied to this banter, and at] ._— 
six feet high, said— : ast the old man, who stood about 


** We don’t fight much about here, stran : ’ 
’ ger, except with I 
as you appear keen for a bet, I’ll bet you ten dollars that I wo “face 


spitting at a mark, at the distance of six feet.” “t You 
‘ Done,” said the stranger, “I’ll take that bet.” 
And the money was forthwith put up, the distance measured off, ; 
cross made on the floor with a piece of chalk for a target. ees 


“* Well, go on,” said the old man ; ‘‘ your first spit.”’ 

The stranger took his position, and calculating the distance With }; 
eye to the mark, spat Within an inch of the chalk-cross. * his 

“ Well, beat that,” said he, with a look of triumph. 

* That’s just what I am going to do,” said the old man; and taking }; 
apa a ore aps - his iy knelt upon his knees, and stretch. 

as far as he co a 

peng uld, he leaned over and spat Plump oy 

‘‘T rather think I drove the centre that time,” said th 

: : ’ 1d m:; 

suming his feet; while the party around, who had been rarer “dl 
sport, now roared with laughter. : Mg the 

The old man quietly pocketed the stakes, while the stran 
grave-yard countenance, simply remarked, ‘Is that the 
things here ?” and retired to his lodgings. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL IN DISGUISE, 


BY SOL SMITH. 


On my way to the North, in 1835, in company with severa) sons) 
of New Orleans, it happened that the stage fn while we were seme 
stopped for supper at a small village, situated between the towns of 
lumbus and Zanesville, on the Cumberland road, in the State of ( hio _ 

There was a great gathering of militia captains, lieutenants, “a signs 
sergeants, and corporals, with a considerable sprinkling of privates wal 
of whom had been exhibiting their patriotism during the day, by march 
ing up and down the road, shouldering arms, carrying arms, presenting 
arms, charging bayonets, preparatory to intended hostile operati ms 
against the neighboring State of Michigan, the authorities of which a 
those of the State of Ohio, were at open war—almost—about boundary 

For the purpose of amusement, it had been agreed that the stage ip; 
ver should be informed, confidentially, that I was Amos Kendall. Poss. 
master General of the United States, travelling in disguise, and enna 
ming the very common name of Smith, in order to discover abuses in the 
transportation department. With many mysterious hints, and under 
strict charges of secrecy, John was made acquainted with the awful fact 
that he was actually driving the important individual above named, The 
reins almost fell from his hands! -** What, Mr. Kindle! mos Kindle" 
exclaimed the astonished driver—“ it can’t be possible ?” : 

«35 is possible,” answered the gentleman who was imparting the in- 
formation, and who was enjoying an outside seat ; “‘ and it is his wish to 
be entirely private, in order to avoid the attentions that would otherwise 
be lavished upon him.” The driver promised the most inviolable secrecy, 
and proceeded to curry down his horses. ‘ 

We had not been long in the hotel, where our supper was being pre- 
pared, before it was plainly perceptible that something was going on; 
curious glances were thrown into the bar-room where we were sitting— 
militia officers flitted about or collected into groups-—the landlord and his 
family began to spruce up; in brief, it was evident our secret had been 
confidentially imparted to half the village. 

The first demonstration that was made, consisted ofan invitation to my 
friends and myself to accept the use of a private parlor. This being at 
once agreed to, the landlord ventured to suggest that, if it was not dis- 
agreeable to me, my fellow citizens of the village would like to pay their 
respects to me, and take me by the hand. 

“No objections in the world,” said I ; “let the worthy citizens come 


ger, With a 
Way you do 








in. 

Then followed a scene of the richest kind of fun, but Dickens has de- 
scribed a similar adventure, and I pass on. 

Supper was announced. I was placed at the head of the table—the rich- 
est viands and preserved fruits were set in profusion before us. We 
feasted—and during the operation numerous female heads, or rather, 
heads of females—were continually popping in at the windows and open 
doors, while the piazza was filled with boys of all sizes, who amused them- 
selves by firing off Chinese crackers, sending up young rockets, ant 
shouting ‘ hurra for Jackson !—and his cabinet !” 

Supper over, we retired to the bar, and demanded our bill of expenses 


without compensation—he felt honored by my sitting at his board, and 
my friends were equally welcome. After much urging, I consented to 
receive his hospitality, since he insisted onit, but my friends, I would not 
consent that they should feast at his expense—oh, no! They must be 
allowed to pay for their splendid supper. Well, if I insisted, he would 
take pay from them—and he did. 

** Could I say two or three words to you in private?” asked the land- 
lord, in a low voice, as he walked by my side towards the coach, which 
was waiting. 

‘‘ By all means,” I replied ; and he led me a little one side, into a dark 
part of the piazza. After two or three hems! to clear his throat, the 
landlord commenced : 

** Whatever ofhers may think of you, sir, J consider you an honest 
man,” 

‘‘ Sir, I feel very much obliged by the favorable estimate you have 
formed of me.” 

‘< Yes, sir, let the opposition say what they please, I believe you to bea 
conscientious individual—/ do.” 

‘* Well, sir, considering this is the first time we have ever met, I must 
say your liberality is extraordinary ; but I thank you for your good 
opinion.” 

«« Ah, sir, though we have never met, I know you well—we all know 
you for a most efficient officer, and a deserving man.” 

“It is true I am tolerably well known in the Western and Southern 
country, and, as for my efficiency, I believe I do push ahead about a8 
hard as a man conveniently can.” — 

«That you do—all parties must acknowledge it. You have effected 
many improvements in your department.” oe 

«< Yes, flatter myself that in the stage department I have made some 1m- 
provements.” ; ; ay 

‘«‘ Your removals have met with general approval in this part of te 
country.” 

‘«‘ Removals ?—Oh, yes—I do travel a great deal.” ian 

«Yes, you do, and to some purpose. Now I wanted to speak to you 
about the Postmaster here.” 

“Indeed! Well, what of Aim ?” 

‘«‘ Are you not aware that he isa whig ?” 

«© No !—is he ?” at Sa 

« Yes, he is—and it is thought by the friends of the Administration 
here, that he ought to be removed, and a good democrat appointed. 

‘* What is the office worth ?” 

«© About $500 a year.” 

«© Who would be a proper person for the office ?” 

“Why, I could’nt exactly say—but if”’— 

«* Would you accept the appointment ?” 

‘‘ Most willingly, if you should think me worthy. menant: 

« Well, I’ll tell you what you'd better do. Write on to the Depa 
ment—state the matter as you've stated it to me, and perhaps’— | 

“If you would just make a memorandum it would be sufficient. aes 

‘< My dear sir, don’t depend on any thing that passes ee wee 
—here I am Sol Smith, as you may see by the way-bill; but at )es""": 
ton—you understand” — ui 

«Yes, I understand. Then I’ll write on to the Department. 

- ag pron ‘ Si haat 

‘* Sir, I shall depend on your good olices. ; ot 

sd Sir, you en omen was excellent, your attentions ore nt 
be forgotten—farewell—write on to the Department, by all mea etal 

The worthy aspirant to the Postmastership of the village mee mi a 
me to the coach, carefully turned up the steps when I had « age a 
then joined his fellow-citizens in three loud cheers, with ¥ i econ 
parture was honored. = 


” 





Danish Civic Honors.—At Copenhagen, Dr. Oersted, the —. 
discoverer of electro-magnetism, has been celebrating the fiftiet a ~se 
versary of his appointment as Professor at the Royal University as o 
city. We English are not accustomed to have our literary men §P 

they spoil them in Denmark and some other civilized countries. sie 
ranks contended to do the philosopher honor on this occasion. The rsity 
sent him the grand cross of the order of Dannebrog ;—The ene 4 
sent new insignia of his Doctor’s degree, including a gold ring — it 
cameo bears the head of Minerva ;—and the citizens presented — oe 
a beautiful villa, situated at Fredericksburg, in the outskirts of ~ 
n. King and people agree in a strange estimate of the value an ow 
of the scientific man according to our insular notions. — We do be se i. 
they could have im roved on this sort of testimonisl if he had gain 





battle. Dr. Oersted is upwards of eighty years of age. 


The landlord smilingly answered, that he was too happy to entertain us 
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Olla Poodrida. 


VARIETIES FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF AN AMATEUR. 
Served in a “batch ” to the “Literary World.” | 
‘le-—An enormous Wire rope, weighing 20 tons, | 

Wir . pose "4 poe aeetdin ieagt and 43 inches in Sesssaliniint. has | 
regs Liverpool, and is to be employed working the trains’ 
aroush the Edgehill tunnel of the London ts North-Western Railway. | 

Why is an umbrella like a Scotch shower? Because the moment it | 
rains it’s missed. . 

Many of our modern criticisms on the yee of our elder hes ore 
Coleridge, remind me of the agg ogee . taking up a small cabinet | 

icture, railed most eloquently at the absur caprice of the artist in 
painting a horse sprawling. ‘“ Baawsp me, pn replied the owner of the 
peice, ** you hold it the wrong way A: > Saree galloping. y | 

«« Have you ever broken a horse : inquired a horse-jockey. “N 0, not | 
exactly,” replied Simon, “‘ but I’ve broken three or four wagons. 

Mrs. Partington, noticing the recent death of Mr. Kyan, the well known 
inventor, is anxious to know if he is the person who invented kyan pep- 

er. 
Pp A yankee editor remarked in a polemical article, that though he would 
not call his opponent a liar, he must say, that if the gentleman intended | 
to state what was utterly false, he had been remarkably successful in his 
attempt. ’ ‘ 

A poor widow woman was relating to her neighbor how fond her hus- 
band was of having a good fire; how busy he would make himself in fix- 
ing it so it would burn. ‘ Ah, poor dear man,” she contintmd, ‘<I hope 
he has gone to a place where they keep good fires.” 

A Norfolk farmer, not accustomed to literary composition or letter 
writing, having lost a new hat at a county meeting, and enquired into 
its possible mistaking, addressed the following grammatical note to its 
supposed possessor: —** Mr. A. presents his compliments to Mr. B., I have 
got a hat which is not his. If he have got a hat which is not yours, no 
doubt they are the missing one.” 4 i 

Geography for Young Ladies.—‘* Where’s Hatcham ?” inquired a 
young lady, upon meeting with the name of that town in a newspaper. 
« Why you stupid !” indignantly exclaimed her brother, ‘ Hatcham is 
the first stage after Egham to be sure,” and the young lady aggre it. 

uncn., 

‘1’m getting up in the world,” as the gudgeon said when drawn out of 
the water. 

THE DUTCHMAN’S SCHEDULE. 
I’ve got a pig cat, and I’ve got a pig tog, 
I’ve got a pig calf, and I’ve got a pig hog, 
I’ve got a pig paby so big and so tall, 
And I’ve got a pig wife dat’s pigger dan all. 

Young ladies are like arrows, they are all in a guiver when the beaux 
come, and can’t go off without them. 

When I was in Malta in 1805, says Coleridge, there happened a drunken 
squabble on the road from Valette to St. Antonio, between a party of 
soldiers and another of sailors. They were brought before me the next 
moring, and the great effect which their intoxication had produced on 
their memory, and the little or no effect on their courage in giving evi- 
dence, may be seen by the following specimen. The soldiers swore that 
the sailors were the first aggressors, and had assaulted them with the 
following words : ‘‘—— your eyes! who stops the line of march there ”” 
The sailors with equal vehemence and unanimity averred, that the sol- 
diers were the first aggressors, and had burst in on them, calling out— 
“* Heave to, you lubbers! or we’ll run you down.” 

Will some of your correspondents explain the origin of the phrase, 
‘“‘ grinning like a Cheshire cat?’ The ingenious theory of somebody, I 
forget who, that Cheshire is a county palatine, and that the cats, when 
they think of it, are so tickled that they can’t help grinning, it is not 
quite satisfactory. Notes and Queries. 

A Muff.—The following anecdote was told with great glee at a dinner 
by William IV., then Duke of Clarence. I was riding in the Park the 
other day, on the road between Teddington and Hampton-wick, when I 
was overtaken by a butcher’s boy on horseback, with a tray of meat under 
hisarm. ‘‘ Nice pony that of yours, old gentleman,” said he. ‘‘ Pretty 
fair,” was my reply. ‘* Mine’s a good one, too,” rejoined he, “and I'll 
trot you to Hampton-wick for a pot o’ beer.” I declined the match, and 
the butcher’s boy, as he struck the single spur in his horse’s side, ex- 
claimed, with a look of contempt, ‘* I thought you were only a muff.” 

Rival Novel Writing.—A London paper says Mr. G. P. R. James, on 
his arrival in America, backed himself, for a large sum, to write ten 
novels in less time than Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper will take to write- five. 
At the end of the first week, Mr. James had completed four, and had got 
as far as the two travellers on the fine summer’s evening, in the fifth, and 
was still, when the accounts left, in excellent wind. At the same period, 
Mr. Cooper had finished one only, and but just arrived at the discovery 
of the hero’s lost grandmother, in the tribe of Esquimaux, towards the 
middle of a second; the severe weight of the material, besides, was be- 
ginning to tell, and he showed visible signs of punishment. There can 
be little doubt of Mr. James’s winning his chivalrous wager. 

A farmer was elected to a corporalship in a militia company. His wife, 
after discoursing with him for some time on the advantage which the 
family would derive from his exaltation, inquired in doubting tone: 

‘‘ Husband, will it be proper for us to let our children play with the 
neighbors’ now ?” 

One of the little urchins eagerly asked : 

** Are we not all corporals ?” 

*« Tut,” said the mother, ‘‘ hold your tongue ; there is no one corporal 
but your father and myself.” 

A Prize Essay on Independence.—This being (says a Western editor) 
the age of prize literature, we recently offered our old hat to the person 
bn would write the best essay on Independence. The following obtained 

e prize: 
ese National independence is easier imagined than described ; personal 
independence consists emphatically in being situated in a clean shirt, 
drawers, socks, and nicely blacked boots, with at least a dollar and a 
half, and a clean cambric in your pocket—all on Sunday morning, with 
your wife on one arm and your own baby on the other, taking your own 

course towards your own church, to sit under the ministry of your own 
preacher, in blissful expectation of doing your own snoozing in your own 
pew, wherein no one dare venture to nudge you with his elbow, or tickle 
your nose with a straw!” 

One of the census-takers, while canvassing one of the Northern counties 
of the State of New-York, this fall, came across a family of French Cana- 
dians. The woman was at home, and, although capable of understanding 
the English language, could not speak it. The officer inquired how many 
children she had. 

‘* Neuf,” she replied in her vernacular, of which he was quite ignorant. 

** But how many, ma’am ?” he replied. 

** Neuf, Monsieur.” 

_ «Enough /” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that may be, ma’am, but what do you con- 
sider enough ?” he added, smiling. 


Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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A HEART TO LET, 

To be let at a very desirable rate, 
A snug little house in a healthy estate. 
Tis a bachelor’s heart, and agent Chance, 
Affection the rent, to be paid in advance. 
The owner, as yet, has lived in it alone, 
So the fixtures are not of much value; but soon 
*T will be furnished by Cupid himself, if a wife | 
Takes a lease for the term of her natural life. | 

Then ladies, dear ladies, pray do not forget, 

An excellent Bachelor’s heart to be let. | 


The tenant will have a few taxes to pay, 
Love, honor, (and the heaviest item,) obey, 
As for good will, the subscriber’s inclined 
To have that, if agreeable, settle in kind; 
Indeed, if he could such a matter arrange, 
He’d be highly delighted to take in exchange, 
Provided, -true title, by prudence, be shown, 
Any heart, unincumbered and free as his own. 
So ladies, dear ladies, pray do not forget, 
An excellent Bachelor’s heart to be let. 





‘* How fortunate I am in meeting a rain-beau in the storm,” saida 
young lady who was caught in a shower the other day to her beau of 
promise, who happened along with an umbrella. “ And I,” said he gal- 
lantly, ‘am as much rejoiced as the poor Laplander when he caught a 
rain-dear.” 

He “ didn’t mean to be mean /”—The wag of the Burlington Sentinel 
says that in one of the back towns of a neighboring State where it is the 
custom for the district school-teacher to “‘ board round,” the following 
incident occurred, and is vouched for by the highest authority. A year 
or two ago, an allotment being made in the usual manner for the benefit 
of the school-mistress, it happened that the proportion of one man was 
just two days andaha/f. The teacher sat down to dinner on the third 
day, and was beginning to eat, when the man of the house addressed her 
as follows :—‘* Madam, I suppose your boarding time is out when you 
have eat half a dinner,—but as I don’t want to be mean about it, you 
may eat if you choose, about as much as usual !” 


Plan for a Literary Man’s Home.—Our readers know how often we 
have pointed out the pressing urgency which exists for the establishment 
of some form of provision for the literary man, established on more intel- 
ligible principles and clearer responsibilities than the Literary Fund, and 
available to the unfortunate of that class who are strangely excluded from 
the benefits of the fund in question by the present interpretation of its 
statutes. Some such institution on a broad scale, which might be partly 
self-supporting and partly endowed, would probably develope itself out 
of any good beginning earnestly made; and we have, therefore, heard 
with great satisfaction of a munificent offer made by Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, at the close of some dramatic entertainments which he has been 
giving at Knebworth, the performers consisting of the company of ama- 
teurs who usually play under the managerial direction of Mr. Dickens. 
Sir Edward proposes to write a play, to be acted by that company at va- 
rious places in the United Kingdom ; the proceeds to form the germ of a 
fund for a certain number of houses to be further endowed for literary 
men and artistes; and the play itself, if we understand rightly, to be af- 
terwards disposed of for the added benefit of the fund. Sir Edward will 
likewise give in fee ground on his estate in Herts for the erection of such 
asylum, rest, retreat, or whatever else it may be determined to call the 
residences in question. The actors, to whom a conspicuous share in this 
zood work will be due, hope, we understand, to take field in the spring 
of next year. ad Athenzeum. 


Oriental Vengeance—Another Massacre.—Recent accounts from Alep- 
po inform us that dreadful chastisement has been inflicted on the rebels 
of Aleppo. On the evening of the 7th November Kerim Pasha invited 
the chiefs of the insurgents to a conference. They, confident in the ter- 
ror which they had inspired, gave into the snare, and were taken prison- 
ers. The 4000 troops under the command of Kerim Pasha then invested 
the quarters of the city where the insurgents had taken refuge, and com- 
menced a merciless massacre, the victims of which are numbered at 1800. 
This frightful carnage lasted twenty-four hours. The quarters of the 
city where it took place were sacked and destroyed by fire. It is said 
that no Christians suffered. The rebels who fled were pursued by the 
cavalry. : 


Miraculous Escape of a Sailor.—The bark ‘“ Emerald,” of London, 
arrived in the Downs on Monday last, having on board a sailor who was 
picked up at sea, floating on a piece of cork, off Cape Finisterre. It ap- 
pears that the sailor, along with two others, was swept overboard from 
the deck of a Portuguese schooner in a storm. The other two were 
drowned ; but the survivor got hold of a sheet of cork (which was washed 
from the deck of his vessel at the same time), to which he clung for near- 
ly two days. On the night of the day he was washed overboard a schoon- 
er passed close to him ; but from the darkness and not hearing his cries it 
did not go to his assistance. On the following night, however, he was 
pieked up by the Emerald, Cadiz trader, very much exhausted ; but by 
the kind and humane treatment he received on board that vessel he soon 
recovered. Dover Chronicle. 

Young Giant.—Among the passengers by the steamer ‘‘ Admiral,” ar- 
rived at Boston from St. Johns, N.B., on Friday, was a young man, aged 
19, a native of Scotland, but for some time past a resident of Nova 
Scotia. He is seven feet four and a half inches high, fifty-six inches in 
circumference round the breast, and weighs three hundred and thirty- 
five pounds. 


Blackwood once illustrated the size of London by the remark, that it 
has one brewery to which a rise or fall in the price of beer of one half- 
penny a pot makes a difference of forty thousand a year. 


The ‘* Niagara Falls Iris” says a portion of the rock at the Horse Shoe 
Fall, on the Canada side, fell with a tremendous crash a week ago last 
Tuesday. The part which fell was about ten rods long by four rods wide. 
It carried with it a canal-boat which had been lodged upon it for some 
time. The “ Iris” says, it seems ‘‘ providential that it fell at this season 
of the year ; for it is precisely the spot where so many continually passed 
to behold the waters of the cataract rushing terrifically over their heads, 
that is now filled with the huge masses of rock which have fallen.” The 
appearance of the falls is said to be not in the least impaired. 

An Outsider.—We were a good deal amused a few nights since, on re- 
turning at a late hour from the office, at the soliloquy of an individual 
who was leaning against a post at the market house. He was evidently 
a good deal ‘* how-come-you-so,” and perfectly conscious of the fact. He 
talked somehow after this fashion : ; 

‘* Well, Bill, (hic,) steady old fellow, (hic)—hold up your head, (hic). 
I really believe I’ve got the (hic)—cups. Steady, Bill! Ain’t you anice 
man, (hic,) to leave a good home, a pleasant fire, (hic), and an angel wife, 
and get into (hic) this condition. You’re making a beast, (hic), yes, a 
beast of yourself, Bill, you are. 

«* Let me see, half a dol—(hic)—lar, two dimes, and a pic—(hic)—ayune 
gone, that’s just six bits, (hic), fourteen drinks, for you went it all (hic) 
alone, Bill, you stingy rascal, too mean (hic) to treat, Bill, you miser.” 

Then the heavy drops of rain began to fall, and Bill proceeded thus: 





“* Neuf—neuf—here,” and she counted off nine on her fingers, making 


him aware that his phonetic appreciation of her language was not the 
most correct. 


Mind your Stops.—The following request was laid upon the pulpit of 
& certain clergyman in a seaport town in Massachusetts : 

“Mr. M » going to sea, his wife desires the prayers of the con- 
gregation for his safety.” 

The unsophisticated parson read it as follows: 

“Mr. M , going to see his wife, desires the prayers of the congre- 
gation for his safety.” 

A Vice Place.—The editor of the Paducah Journal speaks of Perry- 
ville, Boyle county, Ky., and the ten miles square around it, in the follow- 
ing extravagant manner. He says that in that scope of country, ‘“‘an 
ugly woman was never seen, and beautiful, buxom lasses grow in clusters, 


ioe Sent, Seed every chimney corner, whether of stately mansion or 
owly cot.’ 


_ They tell a laughable story of the late Indian sub-agent at Fort Snell- 
ing, and an excellent officer, to this effect—that when the Major first met 
the Indians at Fort Snelling, he introduced himself to their acquaintance 
as follows: ‘‘Tell them, Mr, Prescott, (interpreter,) that I am their 
father—that I am Major Mur hy, the Big Potato.” Mr. Prescott accord- 
ingly said to the Indians, « this is your father, Mendo Tonka,” (big po- 
tato.) The Indians grunted out an admiring ugh / and shook the Major 
very cordially by the hand. When Major McLean, Murphy’s successor, 
Was introduced to the Indians, Mr. Prescott was not instructed to inform 
the Indians what McLean’s name was; but they, taking it for granted 
that he, too, must be one ef the potato family, sent to supply their ne- 
cessities, called him—probably with reference to his personal contrast 
to Major Murphy—their “father, Mendo Christina,’ (small potato)— 
and the Sioux, in Dakota, now uniformly call him ‘the small potato.” 








‘* Well, its raining, (hic), and you’re locked out. Served you right, 
| you rascal, (hic), no business to get drunk. Let’s see, (hic), Bill, where 
| are you. This is the Diamond, but which end, (hic), of the market. Lost 
your way, Bill. Serves you right again, (hic), you vagabond! Well, 
here goes for the north, (hic), and now, Bill, for your prettiest, to coax 
the good woman to let youin. You'll have to come it strong though to 
do (hic) it, old fellow.” 

We saw Bill laying out the line for a worm fence up the middle of Fe- 
deral street, until he turned the corner of one of the cross streets, and 
was lost to view. We have not yet learned whether his good lady let him 
in, or whether he had to remain all night an outsider. 

Daily Enterprise 

Breach of Promise of Marriage.—At the Mayor’s Court, Limerick, 
on Tuesday, the following scene took place between an intended bride and 
bridegroom :— : 

Margaret Loftus, a young and buxom widow, was summoned by a re- 
spectable-looking widower, named James Lynch, for 7s. 6d., expenses in- 
curred by him in procuring marriage license, with the intent of being 
united to the defendant. 

Court.—Why did you not marry this man, according to agreement ? 

Defendant.—Arrah, thin, and sure, your worship, how the divil could 
I, whin bad luck to the pinny he had at the time for marriage money ; and 
sure I only consented one half and half, and was afterwards put off in- 
tirely by three big lumps of daughters he has, who threatened—Lord 
presarve us—to cut the throat out of me, if I married their father.— 
[Much merriment. ] 

Court.—Well, now you must pay half the expense at sixpemce per 
week, and, in the meantime, you may settle the matter. [Laughter.] 

The defendant, turning to the complainant, exclaimed— 





“« Whatever chance you had at all before, divil a bit you we, now, & 


' any rate.” Ropes. 


your books ?” 





The Farmerand thé Artist —« Of what We S Wl Your studying” 
said an honest farmer to an ingenious artist. They don’t 
make the corn grow, nor-produce vegetables for market. My Sam does 


more good with his plough in one month, than you can do with your bookg 


and paper in one year.” 

‘¢ What plough does your son use?” said the artist, quietly. 

“* Why, he uses — *s plough, to be sure. He can do nothing with 
any other. By using this plough we save half the labor, and raise three 
times as much as we did with the old wooden concern.” 

The artist turned over one of his sheets, and showed the farmer the 
drawing of his much praised plough, saying, with a smile, ‘* I am the in- 
ventor of your favorite plough, and my name is ” 

The astonished farmer shook the artist heartily by the hand, and in- 
eee him to call at the farm house, and make it his home as long as he 
ived. 

Fishing Extraordinary in the Fens.—In consequence of i 
Level Drainage Works, the bed of Whittlesea Mere is now Taid dey, ve 
the exception of a few occasional patches, the mud retaining its softness 
and depth as it was when covered with water. During the past week a 
great number of men might be seen daily catching the eels on the surface, 
and putting them into nets and baskets. Many hundred stones have been 
thus caught. To support themselves on the top of the mud many schemes 
are resorted to, the most common being pieces of wood tied to the feet, 
somewhat resembling snow shoes. With all the precautions used, several 
have found themselves suddenly up to their middle in the mud; and their 
efforts to get out, and the results when out, were often highly amusing, 
and the figures they cut sufficiently picturesque. One man, the other 
day, for want of a better article, pulled off his shirt, tied up the sleeves 
and neck, and then filled it with eels. Many have been caught of four 
and five pounds weight, and the price charged in the neighboring towns 
is from 2d. to 3d, a pound. Cambridge Chronicle. 
German Literature.—Fighting or no fighting—the Germans must 
think, write, and print. It were to be hoped that their books sell, too, 
for we read that the catalogue of the approaching book fair at Leipsic has 
appeared. It is a volume of 384 pages,—and contains the titles of 5,023 
new works published in Germany since the Easter fair. This is an ex- 
cess of from twelve to fifteen hundred over the numbers catalogued at any 
“— fairs which have taken place since the revolutionary doings of 
1848. 

The late Duke of Cambridge's Musical Library.—The musical collec- 
tions of his late Royal Highness were yesterday sold by auction by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson, the well-known auctioneers, of Piccadilly. The 
music in the collection, being of the usual character to be found in the 
libraries of most amateurs of any pretensions, does not call for particular 
notice. It, however, sold very well among a large circle of distinguished 
amateurs and professors, of whom there was a numerous attendance. 
The most remarkable lots were the musical instruments; of these, lot 
251, a violin by Stradinarius, stated to have been his late Royal High- 
ness’s favorite instrument, sold for £115 10s.; and the following lot—his 
favorite bow, sold for £7 7s. Lot 254, a violin by Stradinarius, sold for 
£140; lot 231, a tenor by Amati, seemed to be cheap at 22 guineas; lot 
264, a violoncello, said to be by Antonius Stradinarius, but not in perfect 
condition, sold for £71 8s. London paper, 29th ult. 

A Flue of Flues.—In the course of operations in the Tamar Silver Lead 
Mines, on the borders of Devon and Cornwall, it became latterly essen- 
tial to erect a powerful steam-engine at the foot of a subterranean inclined 
plane, 2,000 feet in length, and running right below the river which flows 
over the mine, to a perpendicular depth of 80 feet below its bed; or, fail- 
ing that, to shut up the mine, and throw 1,500 people out of employment. 
It was therefore determined to adopt the former alternative, and a 20- 
horse power steam engine, one of the patent combined hydraulic engines 
from Walker’s mapufactory at Oliver’s-yard, City-road was accordingly 
fitted up at that depth. Flues were, of course, requisite, and it was 
found advisable to conduct these across to the furthest bank of the river, 
and in a series of horizontal levels united by perpendicular shafts, so that 
the flue in sections rises like a flight of stairs to the surface. This flue is. 
no less than two miles long and upwards, probably the longest flue in the 
world. The result was quite successful. Builder. 








Quiet in Harness.—At Newcastle-Emlyn fair, last week, Mr. Lascelles, 
a barrister, purchased a mare on the assurance and warranty of the 
dealer that she was quiet in harness. Next day he tried her in his dog 
cart, when the animal lay on the ground as “ quiet asalamb.” Nothing 
could induce her to move; she was literally ‘‘ quiet in harness.” 

North Wales Chronicle. 

Important Geological Discovery.—lt will undoubtedly be interesting 
to geologists to learn that a most important discovery has just been made 
in that department of science at Applecross, on the west coast of Scot- 
land. A large mountain, called ‘‘ Tore More,” on being accidentally ex- 
cavated the other day, presented a substratum of pure lime, within four 
feet of the surface ; and on prosecuting the discovery by a further exca- 
vation, it was ascertained beyond a shadow of doubt, that the whole 
mountain, except an average surface of twenty feet, consists of lime fit 
for the fleld, or the mason, the result of organic heat. The hill appears 
to have been at one time a stupendous limestone rock, submitted to the 
influence of immense heat. On the summit are found traces of volcanic 
origin, such as charred and vitrified stone, lava, &c. 


Extraordinary Feat.—One evening last week a sailor, for a trifling wa- 
ger, undertook to climb four times his height (which was about five feet 
five or six), up one of the common rain-water pipes, or conductors, in 
front of a house in South-street, by the muscular strength of his arms and 
feet. At the first trial he accomplished the feat, in presence of several 
persons, and did not seem much distressed by so strong a test upon his 
muscles. Perth Courier. 

A western editor announces the death of a lady of his acquaintance, 
and touchingly adds: ‘‘ In her decease, the sick have lost an invaluable 
friend. Long will she seem to stand at their bedside, as she was wont, 
with the balm of consolation in one hand, and a cup of rhubarb in the 
other.” 

A Centenarian.—The census officers in Southwark report the oldest 
person living in the Fourth Ward to be Mrs. Hannah Tumay, who was 
104 years of age on the 23d of May last. She is the widow of Henry 
Tumay, a soldier of the Revolution, who died thirty years since. Her 
maiden name was Hannah Poole, and she was born at Salisbury, N. J., 
May 23, 1746, and lived near Monmouth Court-House when the battle 
was fought there. Three of her sons fought in the war of 1812, and one 
was killed at the battle of New Orleans. She is supported by a govern- 
ment pension. 

A Splendid Watch.—The Washington Republic describes a most su- 
perb watch. It is encompassed with diamonds of magnificent beauty. 
Its value is ten thousand dollars. It is to be disposed of by rafile, there 
being five hundred chances at twenty dollars each. Three hundred of 
them are already taken. The gentleman who owns it is now stopping at 
the National Hotel. 

An Irishwoman who had kept a little grocery, was brought to her 
death bed, and was on the point of breathing her last, when she called 
her husband to her bedside : ; 

‘«« Jamie,” she faintly said, ‘‘ there’s Missus Mullony—she owes me six 
shillings.” ste 

“Och!” exclaimed her husband. “ Biddy darlint, ye’re sinsible to 
the last !” 

‘«‘ Yis dear—an’ there’s Misses McCraw, I owe her a dollar.” 

** Och! be jabers, and ye’re as foolish as ever Y? 

A Ready Lawyer in getting out of a fiz.—A lawyer who was some- 
times forgetful, having been engaged to plead the cause of an offender, 
began by saying: . 

‘<] know the prisoner at the bar, and he bears the character of being a 
most consummate and impudent scoundrel.” ; pa 

Here somebody whispered to him that the prisoner was his client, when 
he immediately continued— , 

‘“* But what great and geod man ever lived, who was not calumniated 
by many of his cotemporaries ? 

Power of an Ordinance.—Our city fathers passed a law last spring, 
making it penal for steamboats to land cholera patients here, except they 
were shipped for this point. Some time since & friend was in the back 
country, when a rustic acquaintance of his, who did not take the papers, 
and consequently did not know every thing, asked him— How is the 
cholera now in Brunswick ?” - 

Our friend told him there had been none since last year. 

«¢ Why,” said he in surprise, “‘I heard the town was chock-full.” 

«0 yes,” was the funny answer, “ but that was last year. Since then 
they have passed an Ordinance against its coming there any more.” 

‘<That’s right,” said the countryman, “‘ they ought to keep it away !” 


How is it to be Done ?—An Irishman, who was very near sighted, about 
to fight a duel, insisted that he should stand six paces nearer to his an- 
tagonist than the other did to him, and that they were both to fire at the 
same time !—This beats Sheridan’s telling a fat man who was going to 


fight a thin one that the latter’s slim figure ought to be chalked on the 





others portly person, and if the bullet hit him outside the chalk lime it 
should go for nothing. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
Baton Rover, La.... Magnolia Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Tuesday, Jan. 13. 


Cuareston, 8. C.... Washington Course, Annual J. C. 


(On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


To Amateurs of Pistol Shooting ! !/—Mr. John Travis of No. 83 Bar- 
clay street, offers amateurs of the above accomplishment an opportunity 
to test their skill effectually. 

On Tuesday evening, the 7th of January, 1851, Mr. T. will have the 
honor of presenting to the successful amateur shot, at the place above 
mentioned, a splendid gold watch of peculiar description, valued at 
$150. The terms of this match to be as follows :—Distance, ten paces— 
aim deliberate—string measurement, from centre of the ball to centre 
of the Jine. This match being for the purpose of testing the /ine shooting, 
of the various parties who engage in it. Each chance is entitled to three 
shots ; none but amateurs will be allowed to shoot for the prize. No pis- 
tol to be used except those furnished by Mr. Travis, at his gallery. Each 
subscriber may load for himself—no shooting by proxy. The price of 
each chance to be $10. It is confidently expected that this match will 
draw together not only the best pistol shots in our own city, but also 
those from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and cities even more remote. 


eeting, Wednesday, Feb. 5. 











A Long Shot.—* A few days since (says the “‘ Caddo Gazette” of the 
30th ult.) as HENRY MARSHALL, Esq., was shooting in the neighborhood 
of Derby, with a gun made by the celebrated Westley Richards, he kill- 
ed a partridge at the great distance of 117 yards. The bird happened to 
be flying in a direct line with the covey, from which Mr. Marshall killed 
his right and left, in addition to the one killed at the long distance just 
stated.” 


Fine Cattle.—We learn from the Leuisville ‘‘ Courier” of the 17th in- 
stant, that a very fine lot of cattle has lately been shipped for New Or- 
leans. Among them was a splendid bullock raised by the Hon. Henry 
Cray, that would weigh 2200 pounds. A choice drove from Bourbon and 
Fayette counties were among the lot, and would average in weight about 
1600 pounds. 


MOBILE TROTTING CLUB MEETING. 

[Our last week’s paper had just been sent to press, when we received 
a capital report of the above meeting. As the one already published cor- 
responds, in all material points, with the original one from ‘‘C.,” it is 
unnecessary to give more than the following description of the last day’s 
sport, for which the writer will accept our thanks. ] 

LAST DAY. 

The closing day of the meeting was not without its excitement; the 
entries for the pacing purse of $150, mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the 
saddle, being well-known “ fast °uns’—Gen. Smith, Tarquin, and Cow 
Driver. Before reaching the track, the General had the call against the 
field, but on the track Tarquin took the front position, and his friends 
backed him to win. Cow Driver did not attract much attention, from the 
fact that his owner said he was entered only in the hope of helping the 
sport, his place not being to saddle, but harness. 

On being called up, Smith had the track, Tarquin next, and Cow Dri- 
ver outside. After three attempts they got the word, and went from the 
stand ata rattling gait. At the draw-gate Tarquin broke badly ; on the 
second turn Cow Driver broke, and did not get to work until Tarquin had 
passed him. The General, in the meantime, going on his way apparently 
‘* easy in his boots ;” but Tarquin was not idle, on he went decreasing 
space until, at the third turn,‘he and the General were in close company ; 
they swung into the home stretch side by side. On they come like twin 
bullets, the friends of each confident of success—when up goes the Gene- 
ral, and Tarquin comes home in 2:34. Cow Driver distanced. 

Tarquin was now the favorite at odds, the betting very light ; as it was 
the General’s first effort in our sand, and Tarquin was ‘ usened” to it, 
his friends feared that it would tell on him. 

Up they come, and off they go for the second heat, at the draw-gate 
Tarquin again broke, and the General opened an aw/fu/ gap, but when he 
came down to his work he closed up steadily, and, at the half-mile, was 
up tohim. They both worked beautifully, and came into the quarter 
stretch, the General slightly ahead ; down to the stand it was a beautiful 
struggle, anybody’s heat, and they passed the stand, the General ahead, 
Tarquin close at his saddle-skirt. Time, 2:34. 

On coming to the stand for the third heat, Peabody mounted Tarquin, 
(Abrams having ridden him the previous heats). This made his friends 
confident of success. After scoring twice they got the word, and went 
off together at a merry pace, but about fifty yards from his old spot Tar- 
quin broke, and came almost to a stand still, yet, as in the previous heats, 
he closed up and locked his antagonist, and, at the three-quarter pole, 
they were side by side, and “‘ doing their prettiest.” When near the dis- 
tance stand the General broke, and did not come to his pace, but allowed 
Tarquin to finish the heat at his ease. Time, 2:37. 

It was now that the betting commenced; ‘‘ 100 to 30 that Tarquin wins 
the purse.” This induced the General’s friends to invest, and it was 
taken whenever offered. 

On being called up for the fourth heat, Tarquin showed signs of having 
done some work, while the General looked fresh. They got the word, 
and, as before, Tarquin broke on the turn, and was not able, as in the 
previous heats, to close on the General, who came along at a steady gait, 
Winning the heat. Tarquin three lengths behind. Time, 2:39. 

It was now apparent that the General would win, and the bettors of the 
odds felt ‘‘ shaky on the pins.” 

They are off for the deciding heat. They move together, but on reach- 
ing the old spot Tarquin broke ; when he got to work he made up the gap 
very slowly, and did not reach the General, who won the heat, Tarquin 
close up. Time, 2:39, 

Thus ended as closely contested and as excitin g a race as has ever come 
off over our track. Both horses were admirably handled, and consider- 
ing the heavy state of the track, and that they went on the outer side, 
it may be considered very good time, only to be reached by the best. 

The following is the summary of the five heats :— 
ase vEnay, Dec, 14, 1850—Purse $150, for pacing horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under 

Samuel S. Rice’s ch. g. Gen. Smith 





WL, Nenmatese ng © ts Smithenessrenceesceeronee cogs esse seeneees ££ aS 
C. 8. Ellis’s b.g. Cow Drivers. 0. - scot ence en 


Time, 2:34—2:34—2:37 —2:39_2:39, 

The second race was for the Proprietor’s Purse of $100, the entrance 
money to the second best horse—for trotting horses that have entered for 
Club money and not won during the meeting—mile heats, best 8 in 5, to 
go as they please. For this Lady Jane, Queen, and Gray Eagle were - 
tered, and all showed in harness. The trot was entirely without inter- 
est, save & small amount of betting between Queen and Eagle, as all were 


of opinion that the Lady could distance the field with th m 
short horse is soon curried.” . ree feet. “A 


The Lady won the first and second heats at sc 
When the horses were called up for the third hea 
The driver of Lady Jane requested a signal to be given for the distance 
judges on the finish of the heat. Patrols were sent out, and the horses 


arce an exercise gait. 
t, it was in the night, 


The Spirit of the Times. 








Jan. 4, 





eS 
the stand, when it was apparent that Lady Jane was going for a distance. 
The distance Judges reported the Queen in by ten feet—Grey Eagle out. 


commenced the stirring of a nice kettle of fish. A long time was con- 
sumed in waiting for the patrol on the back turn. On his reporting that 
both the greys ran faster than they could trot, the Judges declared Lady 
Jane winner of the heat, the others distanced. Summary :— 

SAME DAY —Proprietor’s Purse $100, for horses that have entered for Club money, and 


not won during the meeting ; ent. te ., added, for th i 
eo ey ray £5 n per cent., added, e second best horse, Mile 


W. B. Peadody’s b. m. Lady Jane (harness)... .........00+eseeeeeeceeeseeese 11 Y 

James Monroe’s gr. m. Queen (harness)... 20.0... cece cece cece cece cee cues 

C. S. Ellis’s gr. g. Grey Eagje.... (Marmess)........ cece eece cece cece eeeeees 
Time, 3:03—2:58—2:47. 


Thus has ended a meeting of more than usual interest—every one is 
satisfied and well pleased, (save those who figure in the dim distance. ) 
The spirit of the sport is in the ascendant, and the day is not far distant 
when we hope to figure in the low numbers of the time table. 

On the 18th, a trotting sweepstakes will come off, for which Sir Peter, 
Buckskin, Charley Fisher, Bullion, and Grey Harry are entered. Seve- 


ral matches are on the tapis, of which the future will inform you. 
Mopite, Dec. 16, 1850. 





C. 
TROTTING AT CINCINNATI, Ohio. 
MONDAY, Dec. 16, 1850—Purse $250, Two mile heats, in harness, 
WH, 2b, Ne BL, Te TR si ands snes cy ssecdqwend evo snipencevecencces 2 
pk YS a TRIE By Fa PE i 2 


Time, 6:26—6:24. Track very heavy. 


PACING MATCH AT NEW ORLEANS, 

THURSDAY, Dec. 12, 1850—Match for $500 a side, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness, 
Albert Conklin’s b. g. Joe Wilson (New Orleans) .........2:+ ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees > 33 
a, Ue EK Oe, MRR CTNOTE SU Go aiainin 6:li asi vated oxsitwin so. 6 emeins ont 00.40 venaes s. 2s 

Time, 2:29}—2:29—3:31. 

Both horses were admirably handled—neither of them making a slip or 
break in the race. The track was in splendid order, and the attendance 
better than at any previous meeting this year. Albert Conklin, of New 
York, handled Joe Wilson, and Mr. J. Eoff, of St. Louis, held the ribbons 
over Roanoke. This race had created considerable excitement among 
turfmen, Roanoke having been brought here from New York expressly to 
beat Joe Wilson; and up to within a few minutes of starting was the fa- 
vorite at two to one—when the odds suddenly turned, and Joe’s friends 
came up with 100 to 75 on him. In each heat they got off side and side, 
which position they maintained until striking the head of the stretch, 
when Joe pulled out, leading down the back stretch, and coming home 
well in hand. N. O. Crescent. 


MEN AND THINGS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


Written for the New York “Spirit of the Times,” by Jonn Smitn. 


MR. SCYTHE BLADES JOHNSON. 
In the Spirit of the Times of Nov. 30, my eye was arrested by seeing 
the name of Leroy Jenkins, the man who, when “ all right,” not only 
bared his back to the hickory in penance severe, but with heightened as- 














thought, and a rasping tongue, he spared not the sinful doings of Leroy 
Jenkins—drunk. Now, why, Phil, of Missouri, who related you 
this, should have stopped there, I am at a loss to concejve, for the said 
relation argues to my mind that he is intimate concerning the locality 
of the incidents—Stafford County, Va.—but if I am mistaken, then I 
must claim Philas an old schoolmate, for he must have heard Jim McG., 
of Commerce Street, as wellas myself, tell of Leroy, the conscientious 
seller of eggs and squirrels. This same Mac tells of much worthy of type, 
that Phil will recollect better than myself, and I will leave such descrip- 
tions as the domain of his pen. I will at present draw a picture‘of the ori- 
ginal of which Phil has probably a common knowledge with myself. But 
for a prelude, I must state where the town is in which lays the Com- 
merce Street above spoken of, and on which the subject of this writing did 
abide. On the banks of the fair Rappahannock is to be seen on one side 
the indispensible County of Stafford, and on the other reposes a collection 
of buildings, many of antique aspect, that shelter a population, in the 
main, good citizens, virtuous and hospitable. 

Now to my subject, the E Pluribus Unum : Not to his discredit, but 
for truth’s sake, I have to say, that he toiled and trudged to the goal of 
‘fortune unassisted either by the schoolmaster or common sense. He 
| strayed to town by chance, or because he was useless in the country, and 

grew up innocent alike of information, shrewdness, sociality, energy, or 
influence. Yet there was a cause for his monied success. Commencing 
as storesweeper to a rich and speculating merchant, who was careless and 
indulgent, he out-stuck the ever-changing clerks around, until he was 
established in an additional storehouse, with an interest in the business. 
There, the qualities that first befriended him were nursed continually : 
sobriety and extreme frugality ; but we shall see that a few good traits 
make not the proper man if they be unattended by those sensibilities 
which make the good friend and liberal citizen. Years since, when I saw 
him, he was Commissioner of Elections, Common Councilman, and Bank 
Director. To business he stuck like plaster, but if walking was required 
_ he was laziness personified. The brow of the street was distant from his 
‘store about eighty yards, and tho’ from thence to his whilom Hotel was 
_ but a square, he would have his meals fetched to him for a yearata 
time. Ifevery one near him were to hurry past him to. the top of the 
hill, by some attractive excitement, and his ears were dimmed by any 
| mysterious noises, then would his hairless front be slowly directed, as if 
| from the depth of his nature one struggling spark of curiosity impelled 
-him. The oxide would appear slightly scraped from the leaden and ex, 
| pressionless eye, and the stalwart frame would commit itself to motion 
| with the dignity of money at the rate of half a knot an hour until his line 
of vision convinced him that the town still existed. We have opened the 
shutters of his mind ; we'll now hoist the window and call him up on Geo- 
| graphy. 
| **Captin, when’s you gwine to Boston ?” 
| Well, Mr. Johnson, I calculate on dropping down on the ebb to- 
| night.” 

‘*T got sixteen barrels apples I want to send by you to Alexandria— 
what'll you charge ”” 

** Alexandria !—I’m bound for Boston.” 

**Well, I don’t no what apples is worth in Bos’n, but I can make som ’f’n 
off ’n ’m in Alexandriaif you'll carry ‘em cheap. Say, how much you 
ax ?” 

‘*T tell you, sir, that I’m going to Beston, and cannot take your apples. 
How the thunder am I to get them to Alexandria ?” 

*« Why, durn it all, Cap’n, why not ; aint all of dem places up de same 
way, sep’n dat Bos’n de furdest ? You ken just drop ’em off and go long.” 

There arrived many years ago a vessel from the West Indies, having 
sugar aboard. Johnson was requested to buy some, and being scarce of 
it, would have done so, but the idea possessed him that it was East Indies 
sugar. 

‘‘ Why, sir,” said Mr. G., you surely are joking; the vessel is our own, 
and just from the W. I.” 

‘“* Mr. G.—you been here all de time ; you did ’nt come in de vessel.” 

** Yes, but, Mr. Johnson, we sent her for the sugar ; she has her regu- 
lar papers, and brought letters from our friends, and besides, she has’nt 
had time to make a trip to the East Indies.” , 

‘*No, no, that’s East Indy sugar, I ken tell it; you warnt on de vessel, 
and them durned Capt’ns takes on East Indy sugar and drops down to the 
West Indies at night, and call all West Indies sugar in de morning, just 
to get a bigger price here ; I dont want none.” 

As Mr. Johnson had not much personal experience of a rapid motion, 
it may be supposed that he possessed not the usual notion of that capaci- 
ty in other bodies. As to stars, if ever his thoughts wandered so far, he 
doubtless regarded them as less important than fox fire, and if his mind 
ever reverted to the sun which coursed, to his eyes, the same diurnal 








started, and nothing could be seen of them until they came down near 








track, said mind of his was incapable of any particular opinion, but men ' 






The driver of the Lady charged both the others with running. So here | So he set up all night and watched a basin full to the brim of 






had often told him that the earth turned around, which not } 


: eliey; 
he thought himself able, and he resolved to prove it, a monstro i 


US fallacy 


water « 
not a durned drop spilt over.” The conception of gravity was a « tig 


berry above his persimmon,” but in hix way he was aman of r 
would give proofs like to Pelion upon Ossian plied. Said he I¢ the eg 
turns around, why aint the town on t’other side of the river eae 
and t’other side on this side?” Being an old merchant, Mr. J ohnson = 
good accountant, doubtless, and at any rate, let’s see. "Twas the “em a 
July, a day on which merchants generally balanced their fictitious ‘ 
counts, and brought forward the balances of others. An acquaintangs 4 
quired— tn. 

“Well, Mr. Johnson, have you balanced your books ?” 

‘* Balanced my books! No, I never did since I bin in business.” 

*«* But you ought to do so, Mr. Johnson, all of us do every first of J, 
og . 
** You can't do no such thing, ’less you quit bis’ness, and all de people’ 
good ; how de devil my books gwine to balance when de people same 

up?” 

What pace think you such a speculating and original intellect ' 
with the progressions of the age—steam for example. Mr. Johnson . 
heard and read of it, but it is questionable whether he believes in its 
istence, or has constructed an opinion respecting it. It so happened that 
a steamboat of considerable power threaded her way up to the Wharf of 





perity plied the switch with his own arm, while with sober second | 


this town where dwelt our subject. The boat was not insight of his Store 

| quite a mile off—but he heard her piercing whistle, and the rushing thun.. 

| der of her breath ; what his cogitations for months were, who shal] attire 
at? but one Sunday he consented to walk with another old fellow towards 
the wharf. They arrived at a point from which, and below them about 
two hundred yards, lay the never before seen mysterous thing. Had not 
the view of it been previously obstructed by intervening buildings, he 
would not have approached so near. As it was, thoughts and gaze Were 
intent, but if she had had steam up and chanced to indulge in a whistle 
or a blow, our E Pluribus Unum would have made the fastest mile of jig 
life. Says his companion, the more adventurous Sandy— 

** Come, less go down a little nearer.” 

‘“* No, I shant do no such thing; why you’re a durned fool, Sandy, you 
jis git hurt.” 

‘* Come along, gentlemen, it’s all right and safe,” says a new-comer Up 
‘Tm going a board: she has no steam up, or fire even; you see the 
hands scraping out the ashes and cleaning the boilers.” 

But his curiosity being somewhat satisfied, Richard was himself again, 

‘Come long, Sandy, I’m gwine home, thar’ll be steam down thar fore 

you know it, or *twill blow up somehow ; them durned things bust a mile 
| Sometimes, I’ve hearn tell of their busting thro’ houses—durned if | aint 
'gwine.” 

I've shadowed forth Mr. Johnson’s mind, but less is known of his ca- 

| pacity to love. There once figured in the same town a beauty, who and 

whose family were the very cream of upper-ten-dom. Her personal 

| charms were magnificent, and her fascinations of mind and manners were 
| irresistible, quite, to all acquaintances and shades of gentility, but she 

could be viewed by Mr. Johnson—not approached—only from such dis- 
tance as nature and society had appointed ; as Victoria can be viewed by 
the sweeper of the crossings. Yet it is supposable that through his rhi- 
nocerosity of feeling, the barb of love had pierced, and by natural se- 
quence, had given birth to fitful fancies and mysterious communings, for, 
ten years after she had married and removed afar, he was heard to ex- 
claim—‘‘I never was in love but once, and that was with Fanny Foot- 
light !” 

Mr. Scythe Blades Johnson may now pass, and if I haven’t described a 
loveable character, I have at least sketched one from life, one of those 
monstrosities of nature not to be found so often in the busy world and 
active cities, as in the quiet of old towns and sleepy villages. We see the 
stout and useful tree oftenest on the level or the hill, open to sun and the 
healthful breeze, and where the stream gurgles in its rapid flow, there 
does the water seem most pure and refreshing; but in the gloomy soli- 
tudes and oppressive quiets of the marsh are gathered loathsome scum, 
poisonous malaria, and foetid vegetation. So, in the lonely and less dis. 
turbed towns, where one might almost fancy that men yet directed their 
steps according to the matin and the curfew, do monsters grow apace. 

Agitation is necessary for the health of associated man also, or the true 
value of vitality will vanish, and lethargy creep on with its dust and its 
rust. Rank vegetation is unhealthy ; the thistle should be cut down, and 
man too, if he have nought noble in his qualities or his motives, should 
be kept from places of responsibility and destruction. 

I am becoming philosophical and bitter, and still feel in the humor, but 
for fear of giving an overdose to others, and to indulge my drooping eye- 
lids, I'll e’en do like Bride and Groom—naturally retire. 


New Orceans. Dec. 19, 1850 JoHN SMITH 





BUFFALO HUNTING. 
eden Wasnrxcton City, Dec. 28. 180 

My dear P.—I promised, when I met you in Gotham on my way hither, 
to renew my contributions to the ‘ Spirit,” which have only lately ceased, 
because of a want of time on my part to devote to that object. lu liew of 
inflicting upon your readers farther details of my own wild adventures in 
the Western prairies, I now enclose you a hasty and free translation, 
made by myself, of part of a letter in the French language, which I found 
appended to a public document printed for the use of the present Con- 
gress, and which contains many of the minutie of buffalo hunting, vs 
before given to the public. It may well be, however, that you will fin 
the communication too prolix for your columns, in which case, please to 
cast it among the rubbish of your office. 

I am well acquainted with the writer (Rev. M. Bexcourt), and have 
been for several years. He is a Catholic Clergyman, of high respectabill- 
ty, who has long resided among the primitive people who dwell in 
northern part of Minnesota, and whose habits he has so well describe : 
These half breeds are an athletic, powerful race, and are among the best 
horsemen, and most skilful hunters, in the world. I happen to know maby 
of them personally, and have occasionally been accompanied by one of 
more of them in my own hunting expeditions. 

Where is our friend Franx Forester? I hope he has not entirely 
abandoned the sporting, for the sentimental, field of literature. 

Your constant friend, HAL, a Dacotah. 





Pempina, Nov. 23. 15- 
My dear Friend.—I can now state to you understandingly, the mode : 
buffalo hunting practised by the people of our country, having accomp 
nied them in one of their excursions. I should first remark, that the * 
tumnal hunt engages the attention of comparatively few men, for the on 
lowing reasons. A portion of the half breeds, who have not the a. 
passing the winter in the settlements, spread over that part of the yee 
try where they can subsist themselves and families during the ne 
weather, by the chase of the elk, the moose, and the bear—others, “pated 
to reap more profit by trapping the fur-bearing animals, seek the = 
of the marten, the fisher, the otter, and the beaver, in the wooded oe 
and along the water courses and lakes—s0 that ordinarily not more 
one-third assemble for the fall hunt of the buffalo. - 
The returns of the previous summer expedition, had shown nos oe 
*‘ beggarly account of empty boxes.” After a very long march Saal 
the warm weather, the half breeds had made their appearance rina ns 
less than one-quarter laden, and even this scanty supply oo aad 
bad order. This was 8 much owing to the want of union an a om 
the part of the hunters themselves, as to the scarcity of _ nat . 
that it was understood that they were to be accompanied by 4 Pp 
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would act as an umpire if difficulties should oosur, and do all in his power , To reach them, therefore, it becomes necessary to pierce the dense pha- , 
to promote harmony in the camp. Preparations for the campaign were, lanx of bulls, which isea dangerous experiment. During the hunt of the’ 
accordingly, speedily made at St. Boniface, and the White Horse Plains, | previous summer, an Indian, thrown headlong from his horse, which had‘. 
and we took up our line of march, one after the other, until the 9th of | been overturned by a bull, was made the sport of the latter for several 

September, when I myself brought up the rear. The place of rendezvous | minutes, being tossed into the air repeatedly, and each time received, | 
was designated at a spot on the banks of the Pembina River, not at the | bleeding and lacerated, upon the sharp horns of the infuriated beast. To 
site of the old establishment, but about a day’s journey above it. I ar- | give an idea of the monstrous strength of these animals, it is sufficient to 


—_— 





rived at the point indicated on the third day after my departure from 
the settlement. 

From the summit of the hill, which reared its crest about two hundred 
feet above the surface of the river, I discovered the camp, which was 
composed of about sixty lodges. These were pitched in the open prairie, 
and near them grazed tranquilly several hundred head of horses and oxen. 
In the distance, the younger hunters, having followed the sinuosities of the 
stream, were returning laden with wild fowl, while in an opposite direc- 
tion, children could be seen, bending under the weight of fish, of which 
the river furnished a great abundance. Carts traversed the plain on all 
sides, with fire wood, spare axles, lodge poles, and materials for the con- 
struction of cart bodies and lattice work, whereupon to dry the meat. It 
became necessary to provide a full supply of all these articles, as we were 
about to launch forth into an immense prairie, without a single tree to 
serve as a landmark to the voyagers. 

On the 14th we raised the camp, and ascended the opposite hill. From 
thence we viewed, like the ocean, in its vastness, that succession of hill 
and valley, of constantly occurring uniformity, which extended to the 
Missouri River, nay, 1 might well say, to the very base of the Rocky 
Mountains. Here it was necessary to determine the precise direction to 
be taken. As the Red River hunters had not joined us, we judged it pro- 
per not longer to follow the mountain on that side, lest we should do them 
an injury, by raising the buffalo before them, on the route we expected 
them to take. On the other hand, we were aware, that a certain num- 
ber of half breeds had gone to establish their winter quarters near the 
end of the Turtle Mountain, and on Mouse River, consequently we could 
hope for no success if we followed their trail. It was decided at length 
that we should pursue a middle course, first South of East, until a cer- 
tain distance had been accomplished, and then change to South-west, so 
as to visit Thicket Lake, Hole Mound, Devil’s Lake, the Little Fork of 
the Cheyenne, Basswood Lake, and the Dog’s Lodge. The decision hay- 
ing been publicly announced, and the guides appointed, we proceeded on 
our way. The carts, to the number of two hundred and thirteen, were 
arranged in three lines, one being drawn by oxen, and the other two by 
horses. These formed a much longer train than one would imagine, if 
not aware that toeach vehicle, lodge poles, fifteen or eighteen feet in 
length, were attached. 





And now the horsemen disperse in every direction, to wend their way 
only at night, to the point before-hand indicated as the camping ground. 


| mal is sustained principally upon its belly. The small hump is first taken 


state, that one of them in traversing the line of carts, struck a vehicle 
to which a horse was attached, and which was laden at the time with 
more than a thousand pounds’ weight, and hurled it over and over three 
or four times. 

Another great danger to which the hunter is exposed, is that of finding 
himself in the direction of the bulls, which are sped heedlessly on every 
side, and whistle in a frightful manner, while the whirlwinds of dust pre- 
vent any object being seen at a distance of ten yards. Lately, in achase, 
one of the men received a bullet in his belly, but luckily the wound did 
not prove to be mortal. On another occasion the ball traversed the coat, 
shirt, and flesh of a hunter, and was only arrested by the breast-bone. 
Providentially no such accidents occurred to turn our excursion into one 
of mourning. It can hardly be supposed, that in view of so many dan- 
gers, the horseman can divest himself entirely of a certain appre- 
hension, sufficiently vived, however, to impress itself upon his counte- 
nance. 

The rapidity with which the half-breeds charge their guns is astonish- 
ing, it not being an uncommon occurrence for one of them to shoot down 
three buffaloes in the space of an acre (arpent). Their manner of.-!oad- 
ing is, not to use wadding after their first shot is discharged. They prime 
their pieces, then pour powder into the muzzle from the horn, the bullet 
being taken from the mouth and slipped down on top of the powder, the 
saliva causes it to adhere sufficiently long for their purpose. The horse, 
meanwhile, is abandoned to his own guidance, but so admirably are these 
animals trained, that the mere motion of the body of the master to the 
one side or the other, is instantly understood and obeyed. 

After the first day’s course, which lasted not more than haif-an-hour, 
I counted one hundred and sixty-nine cows lying dead upon the plain. 
The next day one hundred and seventy-seven were killed. The third day, 
although many of the hunters chose to repose themselves, one hundred 
and fourteen were destroyed, and on the fourth, one hundred and sixty- 
eight, making altogether six hundred and twenty-eight buffalo. It would 
be supposed, that these would suffice for the loading of two hundred and 
thirteen carts, but such was not the case, many more being needed to 
complete it. It is true that much of the meat is squandered and lost, on 
account of the careless manner of curing it. 

The hunt of the day being ended, the quarry is placed upon its knees, 
and the hind legs are stretched out to their full length, so that the ani- 





Like veteran mariners, these children of the prairie march during the out. This is a protuberance of flesh about the neck, weighing about three 
entire day, over hill and dale, offering to the eye of a stranger, no dis- | pounds, and is attached to the large hump. The skin is now divided along 
tinctive feature whereby to shape his course, and yet make their way un- | the backbone, and is loosened, after which the operation of slicing and 
erringly, even in the darkness of night, to the camp. curing is commenced, of which the following are the details, with the 
Atanearly hour, we halted and arranged matters for passing the | technical words used :— 

night, awaiting meanwhile the report of the scouts with much impa- | 1. Les depouilles—are taken from each side of the animal, from the; 
tience. The first who appeared was my own hunter. He had seen no | shoulder to the haunches. They are separated from the flesh underneath 
buffalo, but he brought back with him two cranes, one of which measured | by a cartilaginous membrane, or thin skin. 

eight feet and three inches between the extremities of the wings. This| 2. Les filets—are the great muscles, covered with flesh, which connect , 
bird, the flesh of which is not pleasant to the taste, abounds in that part | the shoulder blades and haunches. 
of the country, its food being principally roots, which it digs up with its | 8. Les bricoles—two strips of fat, which run from the shoulder to be- | 
beak. When wounded it becomes a dangerous antagonist, for raising | low the neck. 





itself to its full height, it turns upon the hunter and strives to pluck out 
hiseyes. Ithas happened that young savages have had their bowels 
pierced and lacerated by this furious bird. 

About sundown all the hunters had come in with the exception of two, 
and fresh signs of buffalo had been seen. The following day the number 
of look-outs was augmented. About ten in the morning the two young 
men who had been so long absent, joined us, laden with fresh meat, and 
when the scouts returned in the evening, that article was extremely 
abundant. But the flesh of the bulls is no delicacy, nor is it easy of di- 
gestion ; however, I was served to the choicest part, viz.: the tongue, 





4. Les petits filets du cou—small muscles which spring from a point 
near the end of the gros filets. 

5. Le dessur de croupe—which begins above the flanks. 

6. Les deux epaules—the shoulders. 

7. Les dessous d’epaule—strips of flesh between the sides of the breast 
bone and shoulders. 

8. Lepis—the flat part surrounding and eontaining the udder. 

9. Le ventre—the belly. 

10. La panse—the tripe, esteemed by the half breeds as a great deli- 
cacy. 





“for,” it was remarked to me, “ you are not accustomed to eat of this | 11. La grosse bosse—the large hump, which has its greatest elevation 
meat, and, if you partake of any other portion, you may be seized with | between the shoulder-blades. It is a mass of flesh covering thin wide 
the buffalo sickness,” (mal de beuf.) This ailment, so far as I could di- | bones, which are inclined backward, like the dorsal fin of a fish. The 


vine, is nothing more or less than indigestion. 
sistency of leather, and as the hunters, flushed with health, are blessed 
With a fierce appetite, they do not sufficiently masticate this tough food, 
and often suffer in consequence. 


At length we had good reason to believe that on the morrow we should 
fall in with a herd of cows. I accordingly made preparations in the morn- 
ing for joining the hunters, who were in high glee at the brilliant pros- 
pects, and made the prairie to resound with their boisterous mirth. We 
had hardly rode along for half an hour, when we discovered a band of 
bulls. They were distinguished as such from the fact that they do not 
huddle together in the herd as do the females. We approached them at 
a slow gait, and they fed tranquilly until we arrived within three or four 
hundred yards. We then reduced the pace of our horses to a walk, know- 
ing that by so doing the buffalo would not take to flight until we were 
very near them. Still, not being over-anxious to receive a visit from us, 
they began to manifest signs of ill-humor. Some threw dust in the air 
With their fore feet, others rolled upon the ground, and then with the 
agility.of a hare sprang up in an instant. Others again, with more gravi- 
ty of deportment, looked at us fixedly, uttering occasionally a low bellow, 
the sudden jerk of the tail along, giving assurance that our presence was 
no more acceptable to them than to their companions. 


When the signal is given, we spur our horses towards them, and before 


us fly with rapidity the thick and heavy masses. Several are overthrown | 


at the first discharge, others feeling themselves mortally wounded, stop 
suddenly and tear up the earth in their fury, or strike it like rams with 
their fore feet. Under the shaggy tufts of hair, their eyes sparkle with 
rage, and warn the most intrepid of the hunters to keep at a respectful 
distance. 

This chase, which lasted but a quarter of an hour, was scarcely brought 
to a close, when a cloud of dust was perceived, rising from the top of a hill 
in the distance. I had not time to ask the cause of this, before each man 
sprang to his saddle, crying out Cows! Cows! (La Vache! La. Vache!) 
Although a dozen of huge bulls lay dead upon the ground, not even the 
tongue was taken. 

In a very short time we reached the eminence, where I expected we 
Would find ourselves in close proximity to the animals which had been 
announced with so much assurance, but, to my surprise, I could perceive 
none. At length I was made to remark, several miles away, certain ob- 
jects, which, as there was a mirage, appeared to me to be trees, but even at 
that distance the keen eyes of the hunters recognized them to be, not trees, 
nor even bulls, but cows. 

The men here all assembled to the number of fifty-five. Even the horses 
seemed to partake of the joy and ardor of their masters. To moderate 
the fierceness of the steed was difficult, to restrain that of the hunter 
much more so. But to ensure success we must advance together quietly 
and warily, until within two gun-shots of the herd. If, on the contrary, 

as is the case when the half-breeds have no acknowledged leader, those 
possessed of fleet horses advance at full speed, leaving to the others no 
chance to secure a portion of the prey, there arise discord, quarrels, ha- 
tred, and all their train of evils. 

The instinct of the buffalo causes them to huddle closely together when 
pursued. The males, if separated from the cows, then rejoin them, the 
latter, however, being the swiftest, always keeping in the front ranks. 


The flesh has the con- | 


flesh has a delicious flavor. 

12. Le gras—the tallow inside the animal. 

15, Les plats cotes—the ribs. 

14. La croupe—the rump. 

15. Le brochet—the breast bone. 

16. La langue—the tongue. 

What remains, is left for the wolves. Cutting up isa labor which 

brings the sweat from the hunter, but our people display a surprising ra- 





In addition to the buffalo, the quadrupeds found in the prairie are the 
elk, the antelope, the deer, the small prairie dog, similar to the fox, the 
badger, the hare (which differs from that found in the woods, being larger 
and swifter than the latter), the muskrat (remarkable for its feeundity), 
the wolf (in large numbers, whose interminable howlings during the hours 
of darkness, prevent those unaccustomed to the wild life of the plains 
from sleeping), and lastly the grizzly bear, of which one was seen at Bass 
Wood Lake, but escaped from its pursuers. 

While we coasted along the shore of Devil’s Lake, a sheet of water 
about ten miles long, and two in width, some of the horsemen went offin 
pursuit of a small herd of cows. One of them fell from his saddle, and 
was unable to overtake his horse, which continued the chase, as if he, of 
himself, could accomplish great things—so much do these animals become 
imbued with a passion for this sport! 

On another occasion, a half bred left his favorite steed at the camp, to 
enable him to recruit his strength, enjoining upon his wife the necessity 
of properly securing the animal, which was not done. Not relishing the 
idea of being left behind, he started after us, and soon was alongside, 
and thus he continued to keep pace with the hunters in their pursuit of 
the buffalo, seeming to await with impatience the fall of some of them to 
the earth. The chase ended, he came neighing to his master, whom he 
soon singled out, although the men were dispersed here and there, for » 
distance of miles. When the campis changed, the lodges are placed in 
positions so relatively different, that the hunter on his return is not un- 
frequently obliged to search a considerable time before he finds his own 
domicil. Notso with his horse, which, although he may have been left 
at a considerable distance, comes at a given hour, and without manifest- 
ing any signs of uncertainty, marches straight to the proper habitation. 
and striking the skin door with his fore foot, demands the measure of 
barley, as the usual and well-earned price of his day’s labor. 

On the 25th, we encamped on the Cheyenne, the longest tributary of 
the Red River of the North. We had here, in full view, immense herds 
of buffalo, I myselfhaving counted two hundred and twenty in the area 
of a single square acre of ground. Both sides of the river were covered 
with them, as far as the eye could reach. Judge, then, if possible, of the 
quantity of game upon these prairies. Hew deplorable that the hand 
which distributes daily food from this source toso many people, should 
not even be known or recognized by the major part of them! For it 
should be borne in mind, that the Christian half-breeds are not to be com- 
pared in number, with the many nations of savages whose nourishment 
is constantly and exclusively drawn from the products of the chase. 

As I almost invariably accompanied the horsemen in their excursions’ 
from the camp, I was aneye witness toa most perilous scene, in which 

they were the actors. They were in close pursuitof a large herd of 
cows, and at the height of speed, when they arrived pele mele with the 
buffalo on the summit of a precipice lined with rocks above and below, 
man, horse, and chase, falling and rolling over each other in such confu- 
sion, that it was difficult to conceive how any escaped instant death.. 
either from the effects of the fall itself, or by being crushed by the pon— 
derous masses. Strange as it may appear, only one man remaineé sense- 
less upon the ground, and he soon recovered ;a couple of horses arose 
limping, and a few cows had one or more of their legs broken. The hun~- 
ters who had been dismounted in this frightful melee, arose with yells 
and shouts to re-assure their companions, regained their saddles, and re- 
sumed the pursuit, making their whips to crack so as to recover their 
lost ground, for it may well be believed, that the herd had not mean- 
while, awaited their convenience. So soon as I was satisfied that no se- 
rious accident had occurred, I spurred forward my steed, and discharged 
my gun at a cow, which immediately subsided. I arrested my career, al- 
though strongly tempted to proceed, for I felt that I would have no excuse 
in further exposing myself to peril and to blame. 

One of the half-breeds in returning from the chase, followed the wind- 
ings of the stream, and observed signs of beaver along its banks. The 
day following he caught five of these amphibia in his steel traps. I was 
led by curiosity to go and examine the dam which they had constructed). 
and most admirable was the workmanship. Although no wood was % be 
found, save willows of the size of one’s finger, yet the dam was so solidly 
constructed of this apparently frail material, that it served as a bridge 
for the buffalo. I myself crossed the stream upon it with my horse. 

The supply of fire wood which had been brought from Pembina, being 
entirely consumed, our people had to use the dung of the buffalo for fuel. 
This, when dry, produces an ardent but transient flame, sufficient for 
cooking our daily food, but it evolves a smoke, which, to the nasal organs 
of a stranger, is far from being agreeable. The want of wood interfered 
much with the curing of the meat, the sun not having sufficient power 
to dry it. It became necessary, therefore, to change our locality, and 

shape ourcourse tothe islands of timber in the vicinity of Basswood 
Lake. This spot is most picturesque, and the views from it varied and 
beautiful. Thelake, which is in a basin surrounded by hills, is extreme- 
ly salt, but the springs which flow into it, afford an abundance of pure 





pidity and adroitness in performing it. Sometimes, in ten hours’ time, 
as many buffalo have been killed and dissected by one man and his fami- 
ly. The profuse perspiration affects them very much, causing inordinate 
thirst, so that they take the precaution to supply themselves with a keg 
of water, which is transported on the cart which goes to the meat. When 
this is neglected, the suffering is almost intolerable, and the means taken 
in some measure to assuage thirst, is to chew leaves, or even the carti- 
| laginous portion of the nostril of the slain buffalo. If the hunter be- 
| comes hungry, he devours the kidneys, which are cooked, after a fashion, 
by immersion in the gaul bladder, or eaten raw. 


The meat, when taken to the camp, is cut by the women into long strips 
about a quarter ofan inch thick, which are hung upon the lattice work 
prepared for that purpose to dry. This lattice work is formed of small 
pieces of wood, placed horizontally, transyersely, and equidistant from 
each other, not unlike an immense gridiron, and is supported by wooden 
uprights (trepieds). Ina few days the meat is thoroughly desiccated, 
when it is bent into proper lengths, and tied in bundles of sixty or se- 
venty pounds weight. This is called dried meat (viande seche). Other 


fresh water. The slopes of the surrounding eminences are well furnished- 
| with oak, ash, and bass wood. From the top of the hills we discover at 
| no great distance, the Dog’s Lodge, a mound which serves as a look-out 
place for the Sioux Indians when engaged in war. In another direction 
| are the heights called Les Grands Coteaux, which extend to and beyond 
, the Missouri, on a parallel line with the Stony Mountains. 

Arrived at this point on the 2d October, we remained until the 16th, 
| being during that time constantly in the midst of the buffalo. On the 10th 
we had a heavy fall of snow, when the mercury fell to 5° below zero, 
where it continued for two days, and the lake was frozen over. Six days 
after, the weather had so much moderated, that no snow was left upon 
the ground. The cold had by no means retarded our labors. On the 
contrary, each one, fearing a premature winter, worked day and night, 
the more indolent usually, being now the most untiring, as they had good 
, reason to apprehend that they would be left behind by their more indus- 

trious companions. 
| Icannot close my remarks relative to the buffalo, without giving you s 
| just idea of their size and conformation. As is the case with others of 


portions, which are destined to be made into pimikehigan or pemican,' 4). animal creation, the male is considerably larger than the female. The 
are exposed to an ardent heat, and thus become brittle, and easily redu- | horns of the bull scarcely emerge from the dense mass of hair which co- 
cible to small particles by the use of a flail, the buffalo hide answering | vars part of the head and neck, and gives them astartling appearance, 
the purpose of a threshing floor. The fat or tallow, being cut up and, while the cow, not being provided with such a profusion of hair, her jut- 
melted in large kettles of sheet iron, is poured upon this pounded meat, | ting and more curved horns make her distinguishable from her mate at 
and the whole mass is worked together with shovels, until it is well amal- | quite a distance. I measured a bull of middle size, and found that he was 
gamated, when it is pressed, while still warm, into bags made of the buf- | eight feet nine inches in girth, nine feet two inches long, twenty inches 
falo skin, which are strongly sewed up, and the mixture gradually cools | from the nose to the top of the head, length of tail one foot three inches, 


and becomes almost as hard as arock. If the fat used in this process is 
that taken from the parts containing the udder, the meat is called fine 
pemican. In some cases, dried fruits, such as the prairie pear and cher- 
ry, are intermixed, which forms what is called seed pemican. The lovers 
of good eating judge the first described to be very palatable, the second 
better, the third excellent. A taurean or pemican weighs from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and ten pounds. Some idea may be formed of the 
immense destruction of buffalo by these people, when it is stated that a 


and twenty inches between the eyes. The longest rib of the hump, with 
an inclination of twenty degrees on the back bone, was twenty inches 
long. 

Although the summer hunt is the most favorable for catching and do- 
mesticating the calves, I was smitten with a desire to secure one. Atmy 
request, a hunter pursued and lassoed a youngster, but it died five or six 
days after, of fatigue, as was asserted; but in my own opinion, its death 
was caused by ennui, as it refused nourishment, and appeared to pine 








whole cow yields one half a bag of pemican, and three fourths of a bun- 
dle of dried meat—so that the most economical calculate that from eight 
to ten cows are required for the load of a single vehicle. 

To make the hide into parchment (so called), it is stretched ona frame, 
and then scraped on the inside with a sharpened bene, and on the outside 
by a small but sharp-curved iron, proper to remove the hair. This is con- 
sidered, likewise, the appropriate labor of the women. The men break 
the bones, which are boiled in water to extract the marrow, to be used for 
frying, and other culinary purposes. The oil is then poured into the 
bladder of the animal, which contains, when filled, about twelve pounds, 





away. In the spring, the calves are easily weaned, and when trained to 
labor, become quite useful. One farmer, who had broken a bull to the 
plough, performed the whole work of the field with his aid alone. 

Finally, on the 16th Oct., we resumed our march homewards, having 
upon our carts the proceeds of seventeen hundred and seventy-six cows, 
which formed 228 pemican bags, 1,213 bales of dried meat, 166 boskoyas 
or sacks of tallow, each weighing 200 pounds, and 556 bladders of mar- 
row of 12 pounds each. The value of these articles was about £1,700, 
from which deducting £200 for the actual expenses of the trip, and the 
wages of certain hired men, there remained £1,500 to compensate — 
five hunters and their families for two months’ labor, computing from 





being the yield of the marrowbones of two buffalo. 


day of our departure to that of our return. 
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THE GUYASTICUTUS. 
MAJOR TWING’S STORY. 





Mine, gentlemen, is also a travelling story ; and, though not so new 
as that of our friend Laurens, it is equally as true. ‘ . 

I was journeying to the city of Washington, in company with a friend 
—a Georgian boy, like myself. We went, as thousands have gone before 
and since, to try our luck at office-hunting. You are well aware that 
the road from Georgia to Washington passes through the Palmetto State 
—a State distinguished for the fertility of its soil, as well as for the 
wealth, chivalry and intelligence of her sons. [Here the Major winked 
knowingly at the company with one eye, while he kept the other fixed on 
the Carolinian]. I thought myself a smart traveller—though, when com- 
pared with my companion, I was green as pine. He was naturally sharp 
as a briar, and experience had sharpened his wits to the keenness of a 
cambric needle. His name was Cobb—Willey Cobb—a live Yankee. 

We started from home on a capital of three hundred dollars. It was all 
that we could rake together. But we had a couple of stout Georgian po- 
nies; and this, we thought, would be enough to put us through to Wash- 
ington and back. 

“If we’re stumped,” said Cobb, ‘‘ we can sell the cattle.” 

Unfortunately, before entering the Palmetto State, it wasour luck to 
pass through the town of Augusta, on the Georgia side. Augusta has al- 
ways been considered a brisk little place. Wefounditso. Not beingin 
@'hurry, we agreed to stay over night and the next day. We had 
fallen in with some very agreeable acquaintances. We got to playing— 
at first a ninepenny poker—then a quarter dollar loo—then brag, and 
finally our Augusta friends introduced us to the interesting game of fa- 
ro. We played all night, and by daylight had deposited our three hun- 
dred dollars in the bank, where it stayed ! 

** What’s to be done ?” said I. 

** I’m thinking,” said Cobb. 

<« Sell the ponies, and start back!’ said I. 

«*No such thing !” sharply responded Cobb. 

<< What better can we do?” asked I. 

** What have you in your saddle-bags ?” inquired my friend, without 
heeding my last interrogatory. 

<* A shirt, a pair of pistols, a plug of tobacco and a bowie, “‘ was my re- 

ly. 
ae We must sell the bowie first, said Cobb ; it will pay our tavern-bill, 
and get us out of this infernal hole.” 

** And what next ? On to Washington ”” I inquired. 

<< Of course!” said Cobb—*‘ ye would look wise turning back ; we would 
certainly be the standing joke of the country |" added he. 

«* But can we travel without funds?” said I. 

** That we will have to find out,’ said Cobb, with a look as cheerful and 
happy as if he had relays of horses all along the road to Washington, and 
his bill paid at every tavern along the route. 


‘*T have an acquaintance,”’ continued he, ‘‘ at the end of the first stage 
from here: we can stay all night with him—that won’t cost anything. 
Beyond that, we must trust to the hospitality of the farmers. I think we 
can get through South Carolina and Virginia handsomely. The danger 
is, we may stick in the tar. We must travel through the Turpentine 
State on the proceeds of your pistols. But let us dispose of your bowie, 
and get out of this sharpers’ nest.” 

As Cobb was my senior, and in my estimation a great genius, I of 
course acquiesced. He sold the bowie-knife to one of our gambling friends 
for six dollars—the tavern-bill was liquidated, leaving a few shillings in 
ones purse ; and with this we took the road through to South Caro- 


At the end of the first day, we stopped with Cobb’s friend, and were 
hospitably entertained. Cobb felt a strong inclination to borrow from 
him, but he could not bring himself to confess the cause of our necessity. 
He had a high idea of his travelling talents, and did not wish to acknow- 
ledge he had been outwitted by the Augusta sharpers. We left his friend’s 
house, therefore, after an excellent breakfast, our horses well fed 
and curried, but without an increase of our finances. On the contrary, 
we had given a quarter to the darkey who had saddled our horses. 

We were now fairly en route, travelling through, to both of us, a com- 
plete terra incognita. 

That night, we stopped at what appeared to be a planter’s house—a 
snug establishment. I do not know what Cobb told the owner, as we 
were preparing to leave inthe morning ; but I heard him remark, some- 
what jeeringly, as we got into our saddles, ‘‘ It ain’t usual for folks to 
travel through these parts without money.” 

‘‘ Rather inhospitable,” whispered I, as we rode off. 

«* It’s rather inhospitable,” said Cobb, “« especially for South Carolina ; 
however, he is an exception, I guess.” 

And he was an exception ; for, the next place we stopped at, they turn- 
ed to and blackguarded us outright, calling us impostors, and suspicious 
Yankees ; and, the next after that, the landlord of the house (which was 
a tavern) threatened to levy upon our saddle-bags—which he certainly 
would have done, but Cobb told him, very significantly, that they con- 
tained only a pair of pist ols, and they were loaded and might go off. As 
if to assure him that he spoke the truth, he drew out the pistols, 
and handed one of them to me; then, cocking his own, he told the land- 
lord he might have the saddle bags now, as they were empty. 


But Cobb was six feet two, with a pair of fierce black whiskers, and an 
eye as black as coal, and the landlord concluded to let the saddle-bags 
hang where they were ; so we leaped into our saddles, and rode off. 

«« This will never do, Harry,” said Cobb, as we jogged leisurely along. 

«< Never!” said I. 

‘* We must hit on some plan to raise the wind,’’ continued he. 

«*T wish we could,” said I. 

«< Think,” said he. 

«T’ll try,” said I; and I commenced turning over in my mind every 
plan I could think, that would be likely to relieve us from our present 
difficulty. ; 

But raising the wind, by the mere process of thought, is an achieve- 
ment which has peas sharper intellects than mine ; and was abandon- 
ing the twentieth project, when he, who was riding ahead, suddenly 
checked his horse, and, wheeling around in the saddle, with a triumphant 
gesture, shouted out— 

«Harry, I have it!” 

“Good!” said I. 

<< T’ve treed the varmint.” continued he. 

** You have ?” said I. 

** Like a knife,” said he. 

“Tm glad of it,” said I ; ‘* but how ?” 

~<*Never mind—I’ll tell you all to-night. I’ve not got the thing 

‘straightened out yet. How far do you suppose we are from Columbia ?”’ 
inquired he. 

** About twenty miles, I should think,” answered I. ‘‘ We have come 
five, and they said twenty-five from the tavern.” 

«« Well, then, ride slowly,” said he. ‘‘ We must not reach Columbia be- 
fore dark. What sized place is it ?” 

‘J haven’t an idea,” replied I. “It ought to be a good chunk of a 
place, though—it is the State capital.” 

“< So it is—you’re right—it’ll do,” said he; and we rode on in silence, he 
buried in profound meditation, evidently maturing his plans, and I dying 
of curiosity to know them. 

About half an hour after dark, we entered the town, and, rode up the 
street—Cobb looking inquiringly at the different stores as we passed. 

«‘ Here’s the thing !” ejaculated he, pulling up in front of a shoe-shop, 

and getting off his horse. 
P< He entered the shop. I could see, by his gesticulations to the owner of 
the establishment, that he was in the middle of the story. All that I 
could hear was the following : ‘After you have made the hole, you may 
nail on the lid, and paint the letters upon it—here they are.” Saying 
this, he took a scrap of paper, and, writing some words upon it, handed it 
to the store-keeper. 

‘*« T’ll send a dray for it in half an hour,” continued he, as he paid for 
the box ; and, bidding the man good night, he came out, mounted his 
horse, and we continued our way to the principal hotel, where we drew 
up and dismounted. 

‘* [ll be back in an hour,” said he, throwing me his bridle: ‘ in the 
mean time, take your supper, engage a snug room, and wait for me. Don’t 
register till I come—I’ll attend to it.” 

o saying, he disappeared down the street. 

Agreeably to his instructions, I ate supper, and heartily, too, for we 
had not tasted victuals since morning ; and was shown to my room, where 
I waited patiently for about two hours. I was still ignorant how the sup- 
per was to be paid for, when the door opened, and Cobb entered. A cou- 
ple of darkies followed at his heels, carrying the box that I had seen him 
purchase, upon the lid of which was pointed, in large, bold letters, “« The 

Wonderful Guyasticutus*’ and, underneath, an oblong hole or slit newly 

one: im Se wood, ae 

obb held in his hand a broad sheet of r. This, as soon as the 
darkies had gone out of the room, he ‘eae an upon the table, and, 
pointing to it, he triumphantly exclaimed ; 

‘* There, now, Harry, that’s the varmint "’ 
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| « What the d—] is it >” said I. = 
- Read for yourself, old fellow.” 
, commenced reading : . 


THE WONDERFUL GUYASTICUTUS. 


CAUGHT IN THE WILDS OF OREGON, 
NEAR THE BOUNDARY OF 54:40! 


‘ This was in large capitals. Then followed the description in{smaller let- 
| ters. 
‘** This remarkable animal, hitherto unknown to naturalists, possesses 

| all the intelligence of the human, combined with the ferocity of the tiger, 

and thefability of the ourang outang! He is of a bright sky color, with 

eleven stripes upon his body, and one more round his nose, which makes 
| the evenidozen! and not one of them alike! 
__ In his rage he has been known to carry Indians up to the tops of the 
_ highest trees, and there leave them to perish with hunger, thirst and 
cold which accounts satisfactorily for the uncivilized nature of the red 
| man! 
ed that this wonderful quadruped has arrived among them, and will be 
exhibited this evening at the Minerva Room, at the hour of 8 o’clock, 
Admittance 25 cents.” 

** But,” said I, ** my dear Willey,” now, for the first, catching the idea 
of his project, ‘* you do not intend 

** But I do, though,” interrupted he, ‘‘and I will—that’s as certain as my 
name’s Willy Cobb, of the State of Connecticut.” 

** But do you think you can gull the intelligent people ?” 

‘“‘ Bah! intelligent people! it is plain, Harry, you don’t know the 
world,” said he, contemptuously. 

** And what do you expect me to do?” I asked him. 
_ * Nothing but to stay in the room to-morrow, and see that nobody peeps 
into that box !” 

** But at night ?” 


** At night you will stand at the door—take the money, and when you 
hear me groan and shake the chain, you will run in behind the screen.” 

I, beginning to look upon the thing as a joke, promised faithfully to fol- 
low his instructions—not without some disagreeable anticipations, that 
he andI would spend the following night in the Columbia Jail. 

Next morning, Cobb was up at an early hour, and after groaning pite- 
ously, and growling in the most hideous and frightful manner, and talk- 
ing at intervals into the box, as, “ Be still, Guy! Down, Guy, down! 
Keep him down, the old fellow!” he left the room, bidding me keepa 
sharp loek out. 

As soon as he had gone, I noticed a considerable shuffling and whisper- 
ing outside the door, and presently a darkey looked in and asked me if I 
wanted anything. 

** Not anything,” said I, ‘* don’t come in?” 

P The darkey pulled back his head with a look of terror and shut the 
oor. 

Shortly after, this whispering re-commenced, and the door again open- 
ed. This time it was the landlord of the hotel, whose curiosity had 
br ought him up to ‘ see the elephant.” 

** It’s a fierce critter that,” said he, putting head his inside the door, 
but still holding on to the handle. 

** Dreadful !” said I. 

**Could I not have a peep ?” inquired he. 

‘* It’s against the rules,” answered 1; ‘* and besides, a stranger makes 
him savage.” 

** Oh, it does,” says he apologizingly. 

*¢ Terrible,” said I. sis Nie 

** You'll have a good house, I think,” said he, after a short pause. 

** T hope so,” said I 

‘* The bills are out. Mr. Van Amburgh was about putty early this 
morning.” 

**Mr. Van Amburgh!” ejaculated I. 

** Yes, Van Amburgh,” your partner. 

** Oh, yes, Mr. Van Amburgh, my partner,” I chimed in, as I saw that 
this must be the nom de guerre of my friend Cobb—* but Mr. Van Am- 
burgh did not put out the bills himself” 

I said this to cover the faux pas I had made. 

** Oh, no, of course not,” replied the landlord—* he hired a boy.” 

** Certainly, that was right,” I added. 

‘* Breakfast ‘ll be ready in a minute—ye’ll come down ?” 

** Oh, of course.” 

Cobb now returned, bringing with him about six feet of a log chain, 
done up in a paper. 

After repeating his groaning and growling, we descended to breakfast, 
Cobb first locking the door, and putting the key in his pocket. 

We were evidently objects of interest at the breakfast table. Cobb 
calling me Mr. Wolfe, and I addressing him as Mr. Van Amburgh. The 
servants waited on us with delighted attention. 

After breakfast we returned to the room, when Cobb went through the 
groaning rehearsal, and shortly after left us. 

This he repeated at intervals during the day, upon each succeeding oc- 
casion louder, if possible, and mere terrific than before. 

Night came at length, and with our box covered up in one of the land- 
lord’s quilts, we started for the Minerva rooms. 

These I found fitted up with a running screen, and brilliantly lighted 
with candles. Cobb had the box andchain carried behind the screen, 
while I remained at the door to look after the treasury. We had no tickets 
each one paying his or her quarter, and passing in. 

In a very short time the room was filled with ladies, gentlemen and 
children—tradesmen and their wives—merchants and their families— 
young bucks and their sweethearts, and even a number of the intelligent 
members of the Assembly. Expectation was on tip-toe to see the wonder- 
ful Guyasticutus ! 

Presently a low moaning was heard behind the screen ; thena groan, 
and the most piteous of whines. ‘‘ Down, Guy, down! still, dog, still !” 
cried a voice, in hoarse, commanding accents. 

‘* The chain is my cue,” said I to myself, as I waited for the appointed 
signal. The people had all arrived, and already began to stamp and 
clap their hands, and exhibit the usual symptoms of impatience, crying 
but at intervals, ‘‘ the Guyasticutus !”” 

‘** Bring him out, Mr. Showman—trot him out.” 

** Let us see the savage varmint.” 

At this the Guyasticutus growled fearfully. 

‘**Give him a bone !” cried one. 

** Goit, old 54:40,” exclaimed another. 

‘** The whole or none,” shouted a third. 

‘** Fifty-four forty or fight!’ cried a fourth. 

‘* Go it, old Guyasticutus !” came from a distant part of the room. 

At this the audience became convulsed with laughter. The groaning 
now became louder and more terrible, and Cobb’s voice was heard in 
hoarse accents apostrophising the Guyasticutus. Then commenced a 
struggle behind the screen and the rattling of thechain. This was my 
cue. Putting on a look of terror, as I had been instructed by Cobb, I 
rushed up the open space between the spectators, and pushed in behind 
the curtain. I stole a glance backwards as I entered, and saw that the 
audience had already caught the alarm. Some of the people had risen to 
their feet, and stood pale and trembling! Behind the screen, Cobb was 
running to and fro, scraping the sanded floor, and rattling the chain, and 
chiding some imaginary object in the most threatening accents. He was 
in his shirt sleeves, and streams of what appeared to be blood were 
streaming over his face, neck and bosom ! 

‘* Down, savage, down !” cried he. 

‘** Boo-a00-oow-wow,” roared the Guyasticutus. 

«« Oh, Mr. Wolf,” cried Cobb, seeing me enter—‘ come here—for God’s 
sake, help, or he’ll be off.” 

‘* Hold on to him,” shouted I, in a loud voice, ‘* hold on.” 

‘* Boo-oow-wow-awow,” groaned the Guyasticutus. 

‘* Help, help,” cried Cobb. 

** Hold on,” shouted I. 

Rattle, rattle went the chain, Cobb struggling for a moment, then rush- 
ing in front of the screen, and holding up the chain, he shouted in a voice 
of thunder. ; 

“Save yourselves, Gentlemen! Save your wives and children ! The 
Guyasticutus is loose !” : 

‘* Gentlemen,” said the Major, “ it’s more than I can do to describe the 
scene that followed. In less than two minutes the room was empty, and 
when Cobb and myself reached the street, there was not a soul, man, wo- 
man or child, to be seen. We hurried to the hotel and ordered our horses 
saddled with all despatch, ©. telling the landlord that the Guyasticu- 
tus had taken to the fields, and we must pursue him on horseback. 

While our horses were being saddled, we settled the landlord’s bill out 
of our newly acquired funds. We then started at a brisk pace, and did 
not stop until we had put twenty miles between us and the city of Colum- 
bia. Then we halted and counted the receipts, which amounted to—how 
much, Captain Cobb 2?” 

“*Sixty-six dollars and seventy-five cents, to a figure,” said a tall swarthy 
officer, who sat some way down the table to the Major’s right, whose 
dark, saturnine countenance would never have betrayed him as the hero 
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of the Major’sstory. But it was he, indeed; and when the long, loud 


, laughter had subsided, a dozen hands were stretched across the table, ang 


a dozen voices were heard vociferating— 
** Capt. Cobb’s health !—the health of Capt. Cobb !” 
** And now the Major !” 
“* The Major! the Major !” repeated several voices at once. 
** The Major, With three times three !” 
Nine deafening cheers were given for the Major. 


** One more for the Gu 1 » i 
yasticutus,” and a cheer followed, mingled w; 
shouts of laughter. Maine Read's “ War Lie 





HISTORY OF AN INDICTMENT IN THE—CIRCUIT, 


‘© Indicted,—me indicted—the d lIam. ButifI don’t : 
from Gus, may I be eternally——plessed.” — 
The foregoing was a soliloquy pronounced by a friend of ours, who has 
the reputation of being what the world calls ‘‘ a sharp man” when jp 
learned that he was indicted for an offence ‘ against the peate and digni. 
oti 





«The highly intellectual citizens of Columbia are respectfully inform- | tY,0f the State of Alabama.” 


The echo of his inward resolve to effect his purpose or be “ bless d” 

had scarcely died + 

ad scarcely died upon his ear, when he stumbled upon the aforesaid gen- 
tleman familiarly styled «‘ Gus,” and straightway he proceeded to put his 
purpose into execution. ‘‘ Squire,” remarked our friend aforesaid, « ;, 
you knowing any person what has a plantation for sale, fitten for about 
ten hands ?” 

“e Gus,” responded to the squire, “* I do—I have just such a -place, and 
am anxious to sell. Who wants to buy ?” 

‘* A friend of mine,” responded the first party, (whom we will dy) 
Colonel), ‘* I will see him, i do all I can oP teres you,” os 

** You know me squire ; and can depend on my Saying so; andif I] 
don’t get you a customer at a handsome cash price, why—then /°// be 
mistaken, that’s ail.” 

** Cash—did you say cash—well that suits exactly; the very thing,” 
replied the squire. I’ll depend on you; I will—and if you can aid me. 
and sell for cash—mind I say for cash—you won't lose by it.” 

Just at this point the parties were about to separate, when the (o] 
suddenly recollecting that a neighbor of his had been presented to the 
Grand Jury—then in session—approached the Squire in a confidentia] 
quiet way, and asked to be informed “‘ what the Grand Jury was doing » 

Pe every d——d scoundrel they can get at,” was the Squire’s 
reply. 

“The d 1 they are,” involuntarilyexclaimed the Col. 

** Yes,” responded the Squire, ‘but, Col., they won’t trouble you 
this term.” 

‘* This was just what the Col. desired to know, and having obtained the 
information from Gus, he went on his way rejoicing. 

A few days after the interview above recorded, the Col. and the Squire 
again met. 

** Have you negotiated a sale for me ?” inquired the squire. 

** Not yet, don’t be in sich a hurry,” was the ready reply of the 
Squire. 

** Well, but Colonel,” remarked the Squire, ‘* I am resolved to sell, and 
am, therefore, solicitous, as the cash is desirable. Who is the party that 
proposes to buy? tell me and I will see him.” 

‘** Oh, well, thatis the plan; yes, you see him, do—maybe you will 
sell for cash ; I reckon you will; it’s Mr. C.—you know him, he is easy 
found ; I’ll expect commissions—when you sell to him for cash!” 

; The Squire was soon in pursuit of Mr. C., and found him without de- 
ay. 

** So you are about to go to farming, Mr. C.,” remarked the Squire. 

‘*{ am about to do no such thing,” Mr. C. replied. 

‘** Don’t you want a plantation for about ten hands ?” 

**T don’t want a plantation of any sort; who said I did ?’ was Mr. C.’s 
rejoinder. 

** Col. ” replied the Squire. 

** Col. —— ? I reckon when I want a plantation I can buy it without 
your interference, or Bill A *3 either,” remarked the indignant Mr 
C , who, from the well-known character of the aforesaid Bill, began 
to suppose that he was being quizzed. 

The Squire soon saw the aspect of affairs. He saw that the Col. was 
‘* running a saw” on him, and swore in his wrath to be even, ere long 

It was one of the misfortunes of the Col. that in years past, it was no 
uncommon thing to have judgment entered up against him in divers civil 
causes, all of which he supposed had been “‘ settled.” He was, therefore, 
surprised one fine morning, when the aforesaid squire informed him that 
he had ‘* a little execution that must be forthwith settled.” 

** In whose favor ?” the Col. modestly inquired. 

‘‘In favor of Mr. Gidam—it’s an old case; stands open on the docket,” 
was the reply. 

‘* Well, but Squire,” proceeded the Col. ‘‘ I think there is some mistake 
about it; there used to be in them times another Bill A—— about here, 
it can’t be me.” 

‘* Let us go to the clerk’s office and see the note, that will settle it,” 
was the Squire’s reply. 

At the Clerk’s office the note was produced, and carefully examined. 

** It does look like my writing—and it don’t,” was the first ejaculation 
of the Col., ‘* but, Squire, I will do this; I will fix the thing in three 
days.” 

This being the understanding, the parties separated—the Squire in- 
wardly chuckling at the scare he had put upon the Colonel. 

In the interval the Colonel ascertained, after a laborious examination of 
the musty records of the Sheriff's Office, that the execution had been 
paid, and marked “ satisfied,” but that it stood open on the docket. He 
kept this information to himself, and at the expiration of the time speci- 
fied would not do anything. 

‘** Do you refuse to settle, or compromise,” remarked the Squire. 

“<I do,” replied the Colonel, “‘ I ain’t gwine to do nothin’—and your 
repetation requires that you shouldn’t /et your client suffer. 1 acknow- 
ledge the hand write, I acknowledge every thing, and callon you—! 

in the name of your injured client to make the money.” 

The squire found that he was on the wreng track a second time, ant 
gave up the chase. It takes avery smart man to “ head” Col. B— 
A SATCHEL 

















Chambers Tribune. 





WOMAN’S PREROGATIVE. 

We heard a story the other day which may be worth repeating. It 
was of a very amiable and very voluble married lady. She took her seat 
in the railroad car, beside her husband, and departed from our city fur 
the ancient town of Bladensburg. Before the cars were well under way, 
she discovered on the seat before her an old female acquaintance, and a: 
soon as the formalities of delighted recognition were over, they began 4 
conversation, if that can be deemed such wherein one party is sole talker 
and the other sole listener! Suddenly the cars stopped. 

‘“< We are at Bladensberg, my dear,” said the husband of the voluble 
lady ! 

rd Oh my,” said she, and on she went in continuation of her attenuated 
narrative. 

‘* Step out, my dear,” said the husband. ; 

«« Just wait ;” said the lady parenthetically ; and on spun the thread 0! 
her story. 

‘« The cars are starting, my dear,” said the indulgent husband. 

‘«* Ask them to stop one minute,” said the eloquent lady. 

** Chew-chew-chew !” began the enginery. 

‘* You'll be carried to Baltimore,” shouted the bewildered husband, as 
he appeared to recede in the distance. 

** Oh, oh !” screamed the lady. 

** Oh! the lady’s husband’s left,” shouted some of the passengers i 

** I don’t think the lady herself’s right,” replied a gentleman who hw 
a note to take up that day at the Union Bank, in Baltimore. 

**Oh my! let me out!” screamed the distressed lady. ; = 

‘* By all manner of means,” said the gentleman who was staring 4! 
apparition of a protest. — 

‘* Give me your hand, madam, quick,” said the conductor, as he jump®* 
the lady to the side of the road, and in an instant regained the _— 

‘© You’ve got a long mile to foot it backwards, you have, ger te 
young gentleman from the car window. But just as the noise of We @ «A 
ginery began to grow thick, with its ‘“‘chew-chew-chew,” the Pn Be 
up to the side of the ear, opposite where she had been sitting, an¢ s5° 
to her acquaintance inside— ; tae tee 

« And sure enough, Mrs. Twaddle, they went off without waiting vd 
tea, and the Simpkinses have never darkened the Rogerses’ blessed ee 
since that day !” and here she fell down and fainted, where, in due une 
her distressed husband found her. 





$ ’ ” ‘ ; lly 
a if I don’t b’live the world’s a wheel-barrow,” said % J° 
thebeiats ane rolled along the pave, ‘‘ and I’m the wheel revolving “ 
the haxis. Now I’m in the mud,” continued he, as he fell headlong in 
the gutter, ‘‘ and now I’m on dry land,” as he fetched up = § | “gem 
stone. His concluding remark, as his boots followed his he 0 





. i icle is out 
open sain” way, was—‘ now the wheel is broke, and Pern ate 
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Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. | 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE, 
LA BASSE NORMANDIE. ; 

Rouen is the centre of a cider country, elthough not the —_= =_ 
country of France. The cultivation of the pp tat Men an + hay wed 

t half way between Paris and the ancient capital of Normandy, anc | 
abou ferior cider and a light watery beer form the common beverages of 
age k people in the department of the Seine Inferieure. But the dis- 
ction colbeunes of the orchard and the cider-press is that fair, fer- 
ae Enelish-looking country, Which stretches away upon the left 
bank of the Beine to the South-west, clothing a broad and smiling pro- 
ince with rich corn fields and meadow lands, overshaded by the verdure 
of millions of apple trees—the ancient story of the land written in the 
oasunel feudal ruins and venerable abbeys which rise, thickly qa, 
on its green plains and its woody heights; and the present industry an 
comfort of the people, evinced by the numerous busy little manufacturing 
towns, snugly nestled on the banks of the valley streams—by the com- 
fortable cottages of the peasant proprietary, which are here less huddled 
together into villages than in other parts of France—by the decided im- 

rovement which speedily becomes apparent in the breed and style of 
aber cattle, and by the change, also for the better, which the eye soon 
catches in the extent and substantiality of the buildings attached to the 
larger descriptions of farms. Through this green and pleasant land, I 
took my way from Rouen, pushing on by Elbeuf, Brionne, and Liseux, for 
Caen, the ancient chief city of La Basse Normandie. _ ; 

The road passes through several of those great forests, in which so much 
of what might otherwise be rich arable land, is necessarily wasted to pro- 
vide the requisite supply of fuel for the people of France. The forests of 
Rounray and De La Londe, the principal of those traversed by the Rouen 
and Caen road, are both of them State property; and, of course, they 
are cut and replanted upon the most rigid system. There are few or no 
old trees to be seen; no massive, gnarled, and twisted veterans, flinging 
out their grey moss-grown branches above the brighter green of younger 
timber. The general aspect of the forest is that of luxuriantly thriving 
coppice-wood, clothing a fine undulating country, broken into numberless 
valleys, ridges, and dells, through which the road winds, so as to afford, 
at every fresh turning, delicious green-wood glimpses, peeps through 
shady forest vistas and down coppice-entangled ravines, clear brooks 
gurgling freshly beneath the trees, crops of gently waving lady-fern every- 
where crowning knoll and ridge, patches of purple heath, showing bril- 
liantly amid the wilderness of green, and clustering honeysuckle clinging 
to stem and branch. Apropos of these firewood forests, I am informed 
that in country towns and the larger class of villages, it is very common 
for the poorer people, instead of buying fagots for themselves, to pur- 
chase the fuel they require for cooking from the bakers—who manage 
their ovens so as, instead of utterly consuming the wood employed, to pre- 
serve part of it in a half caleined state, which, under the name of braize, 
they retail to their poorer customers. I was assured by a tradesman in 
a small Norman village, that the quantity of braize consumed in his fami- 
ly during the summer—of course, merely for cooking purposes—he could 
purchase for two sous daily. The arrangement, he added, was a capital 
one for all parties. Cooking by braize was much more economical, espe- 
cially for stews—the cardinal point of the French cuisine—than dressing 
meat over flaming wood; while the baker, in turn, thus managed to get 
his fuel almost for nothing. 

Leaving the forests behind, we enter upon the region of corn and apples. 
Hedges are occasionally to be seen marking out the extent of orchards, 
but they seldom cross into the fields. Everywhere, however, you have 
the apple tree—now ranged in long files across the arable land, the rows 
crossing and re-crossing each other—now scattered in little groves and 
clumps at random amid the corn. The pommiers are in general small 
trees, With crooked stems and a wide branching top. The various props 
with which the boughs, and sometimes the trunks, are furnished, suffi- 
ciently prove the care taken of the trees, and the weight of the crops 
which sometimes bend their branches down. When cows are turned out, | 
as they frequently are, to feed in the orchards, they are so martingaled 
with ropes and straps, as to prevent their turning their attention to the 
apples which hang above their heads, and which would be otherwise far 
more relished by them than the short and coarse herbage beneath. In 
answer to my inquiries, I was informed that no appreciable injury was 
done to the corn growing beneath the shade of the apple trees, and that it 
generally ripened as soon and as well as did the grain in the more open 
portions of the field. In no respect could I observe, as I traversed league 
after league of corn and cattle land, any improvement in the style of agri- 
cultural implements. The wheels continued to cling to the plough; the 
harrows, with perhaps here and there an exception, had still wooden 
teeth; and of more scientific and advanced rural mechanism there was 
not a trace. The cattle, however, rapidly improved; the scattered 
houses, although frequently built of such rude material as wood, clay, 
and thatch, seemed on the whole superior to those I had left behind; but 
we come fairly, in Lower Normandy, on the fine old characteristic farm- 
yards—huge masses of grey mouldy old masonry, often crowned with a 
lofty oblong tower, a high slated and peaked roof, and a rusty weather- 
cock. I remarked the vast number of cottages on the wayside, which 
have signs denoting to thirsty wayfarers that cider and other potables 
might be had within. The fact is, however, that almost every cottager 
being an apple grower, he is glad to avail himself of all manner of oppor- 
tunities for getting rid of his wares—selling them by wholesale, if he can, 
dealers in towns, or disposing of the surplus by retail in his own 

ouse. 

A distinguishing feature of French farming is the general practice of 
housing hay, grain, and so forth, piling it up under the projecting eaves 
of clumsy sheds, called remises, instead of stacking it neatly and compact- 
ly in the open air. A French stack, when such a thing is to be seen, is, 
indeed, often a geometrical curiosity, partaking of every conceivable ma- 
thematical shape, leaning with perverse ingenuity to every side of the 
compass at once, and altogether, in its bulging and rugged outline, re- 
sembling rather a picturesque agricultural ruin than the symmetrical 
piles we see in our own farm-yards. I may add, that many of the small 
farm-houses in Normandy have ovens attached to them, and that, as usual 
in France, especial care seems to be taken to place the dunghill as close 
to the doors and windows as possible. So far as I could make out the 
eystem of rotation of cropping adopted, its main point appeared to consist 
in having the ground for two years under grain, and then suffering it to 
lie for a year fallow. The fields are certainly, however, manured with 
exceeding care. I frequently observe stable-litter spread upon the ground 
with a degree of almost mathematical accuracy between the heaps, and 
guano appears to be creeping into use. About Mantes I observed posters 
lavishly displayed in the villages, calling the attention of ‘‘Messieurs les 
Cultivateurs” to the advantages of ‘‘Guano de Perou.” I was somewhat 
astonished, therefore, in Lower Normandy, at finding the farmers to 
po - put the question, quite ignorant of the virtues of the celebrated 

ost. 

I have mentioned the improvement in the breed of cattle, which obvi- 
ously takes place in N ormandy. The change for the better is by no means 
limited to oxen and cows. The sheep, although in this department there 
18 still great room for improvement, looked less razor-backed than their 
brethren to the eastward ; and the horse in the pastures of Normandy ap- 
pears quite a different creature from the clumsy pot-bellied animals which 
pass themselves off as belonging to the equine race in many parts of | 
France. The French cavalry draw their principal supplies from Norman- | 
dy, and the consequence is that a curiously great proportion of the ani- 
uals ordinarily used down in the west are brood mares. It is common to 
see in the Norman towns parties of cavalry soldiers—from the farrier’s 

epartment probably—upon a species of recruiting duty, but enlisting 
four-legged instead of two-legged aspirants for military glory. The best 
breed of Norman cattle are beautiful creatures, of vast size and girth— 


deep and broad in the chest, small in the head, and sleek and smooth in 


the hide. 


Wander amid the orchards, or the rank meadow pastures, skirted by 
double poplar avenues, which bound the quietly flowing pastoral streams, 
and you will continually come across cattle pictures which Sidney Cooper 
would love tocopy. For the pigs I can say little favorable; they are | 
leggy, unthrifty-looking brutes, apparently of a breed akin in some of its | 
distinguishing features toour Berkshire variety. Mr. Pusey, however, | 
will not have his laurels torn from his brows by all the occupants of all | 
the sties in Normandy. The sheep, like the pigs, have too long legs and | 
too long tails, to be orthodox creatures in the sight of a regular English 

reeder. I was first struck with the singularity, to an English eye—al- 
though, after all, it is the ancient Oriental fashion—of the shepherd lead- 
ing instead of driving his flock. Stalking solemnly along the hollow lanes, 
or over the bright turf-tufted knolls, the guardian of the moutons led 
the way, his bleating charge following timidly, and closely imitating all 

ig accidental detours, in the rear. One of these men, to whom I spoke, 
Was accompanied and helped by one of the most intelligent-looking dogs I 
‘ver saw. Our Scotch shepherd's dog, although a creature of high saga- 
tity, hardly carries his wisdom in his face. Until you are intimately ac- 














quainted with the colley, and his many excellent qualities, you will 
warcely discover the shy and bashful look of good sense and keen appre- , 


ciation, which he conceals beneath the shaggy hair clustering round his | The native population, however, 


eyes. Not so, however, with his Norman cousin. 


sparkle of his eye, and the ready and eager intelligence of his face, as he 
watched his master, and flew round and round the flock at the slightest 
gesture, or merely mumbled word of direction, were really beautiful to 
see. The shepherd told me he was @ most valuable dog. He would not 
sell him for 200 francs. I observed, however, that he appeared to bite 
the sheep. Only very slightly, his master replied, and that only about 
the legs—he neither spoiled wool nor mutton. This shepherd, like most 
of his brethren, was a miserable-looking object enough. His blouse was 
a mass of faded rags; and although he never seemed to leave off knitting 
coarse worsted stockings, he wore none himself, his feet being inserted in 
huge sabots, garnished inside with straw, bunches of which hung loosely 
about his ankles. 

An odd part of a shepherd’s duty in France is to sleep in the fields close 
to the fold, in a little moveable shed or house, perched upon wheels. 
The structure is about as long as its occupant, and perhaps three or four 
feet from the floor to the ridge of its lead-lapped roof. Inside, the affair 
is made up into a sort of berth, not unlike a crib on board ship; and from 
small oval windows fitted with wooden slides, the occupant can send the 
gleam of a dark lantern on all sides of the field. This pastoral watch- 
house is furnished with trams, by means of which a horse can drag it 
about at pleasure. The shepherds of the north and west of France, said 
an old peasant to me, are very different men now-a-days from what they 
were in the old times. Then they were the cattle doctors of the district 
—looked up to by the farmers, and even by the great seigneurs, as the 
only men who understood the ailments of horses and oxen, sheep and 
swine. Nor was their practice confined to veterinary pursuits. Con- 
stantly in the fields and pastures, they were believed, and often perhaps 
with justice, to have acquired profound knowledge of the medicinal quali- 
ties of herbs. They prepared and sold embrocations and physic distilled 
from simples; and sometimes it was even said that their botanic know- 
ledge was turned to mystic account, and that many a love philtre 
and potent charm they disposed of, expressed from plants of magic 
virtue, duly gathered at the planetary hour. ‘‘In those days,” added 
my informant, ‘‘ the shepherds were more respected than the priests are 
now.” 

Throughout a great part of Lower Normandy the making of pillow-lace 
affords pretty constant employment for the women, who are consequently 
less in the fields than the great majority of their peasant sisters through- 
out France. 

In the environs of Honfleur and Caen, I had frequent opportunities of 
noticing the domestic condition and household furniture of the people. 
With some exceptions I found the cottages miserably ill-contrived and ill- 
built, and kept and furnished in a slovenly and poverty-stricken manner. 
There seemed to be, indeed, a decided change for the worse in the abodes 
in the vicinity of the towns, from those scattered amid the orchards and 
pastures of the open country. One room generally served for all pur- 
poses, often containing two or three beds, some of these sufficiently dirty 
and rag-like ; and where the beds in France are bad, we may be pretty 
sure that real pinching poverty reigns in the household. The furniture 
in such places was frequently composed of a parcel of tottery old stools 
and broken chairs; a maimed old cupboard or so, set out with a scanty 
show of plates and coarse glass; a couple of barrels were often to be seen 
in corners, destined to hold the coarse provisions in use; and the floor 
was generally either of earth or bricks, partially broken and scattered. 
A close fetid smell was frequently observable. One house which I ob- 
served was both a dwelling- place and a blacksmith’s shop. The bed stood 
beside a forge ; and in several cottages suspicious-looking heaps of straw 
lay in corners. This, however, is the darkest side of the picture. Every 
one who knows anything of the habits of a rural population, is aware that 
misfortune or temporary loss of work; inevitably drives masses of the 
people to settle down in or around the neighboring towns, and very often 
to drag out a poor and precarious subsistence there. In the country in 
this part of France you may often see dirt and untidiness around the 
houses, but seldom squalor within them. The people are in many re- 
spects exceedingly nice in observing the comfortable decencies of social 
life. I have frequently observed a clean white cloth laid for dinner in 
cottages belonging to a class of the population, who, in England, would 
have as soon thought of dining off gold as diaper. 

I have mentioned the great scale upon which farm-buildings and farm- 
yards are frequently constructed in Normandy. These places have quite 
a character of theirown. You approach them, perhaps, through shady 
hollow lanes, crowded with shaggy and untrimmed hedges, and stretched 
over by fine beech, elm, or poplar trees, through the clustering foliage of 
which the sun-light comes sprinkling down upon the rough cross road, 
whose ruts would make very good Lilliputian ravines. As you saunter 
along, the beat of the flail comes monotonously upon the ears, and then 
perhaps, at a sudden turn of the dry and dusty way, you see embosomed 
amid fine old branching trees a pile of dark grey stone and slate, of for- 
midable dimensions, surrounded by flanking walls, over which grapes or 
peaches cluster temptingly. A porte cochere of superb dimensions breaks 
the massive wall and ushers you into the vast and rudely-littered farm- 
yard. In nine cases out of ten, the dwelling-house will form one side of 
the quadrangle, and it is often a faded, cold-looking structure, its once 
gaily painted shutters and Venetian blinds bleached by sun and rain. 
Opposite to it, built of rough stone and clay, will be a great range of 
barns, with lofts and gaping windows approached by ladders. On one 
side you observe the remise—a low-eaved open shed—the wooden roof 
supported by unpainted blocks of timber, and more or less filled with 
high-wheeled carts, lumbering gigs, and piles of spades, harrows, and 
hoes, often roosting places for the poultry ; while opposite, and complet- 
ing the square, we have perhaps the stable and the byre, the unlatched 
doors swinging open, and fine groups of cattle quietly chewing the cud 
before them. The whole place will most probably be piled with litter. 
Ducks will be gabbling over a central pond of green and scummy water, 
while cocks will be crowing upon ‘‘ middens,” the intense ‘‘ sappiness” 
whereof would have delighted the heart—while still in her unconverted 
state—of the fashion-hating Mrs. Maclarty. 

The litter, the untidiness, and the generally apparent absence of method 
and science, are, unhappily, by no means exclusive Norman or French 
characteristics ; but the vastness of the area of such places, the sombre 
massiveness of the building—made more apparent by the silence and soli- 
tude which sometimes seem to brood over them—all these gave the old- 
fashioned steading a quaint and solemn air, which can hardly fail to im- 
press the English rambler. Not, however, that this description holds 
good of all Norman farm-yards. Some of them again consist of scattered 
buildings, wide-eaved remises, and roughly constructed stables, sprinkled 
here and there in the midst of a shady orchard, as if not an acre of land 
could be spared from the all-important purposes of the cider manufac- 
ture. It was at an establishment of this latter kind that I saw the best 
specimens of a Norman apple-crusher and cider press. 

On my banging a heavy iron hammer against a bleached outer door, 
big enough to allow a train of hay to pass in, Madame /a Fermiere, a 
stout comfortable dame, appeared, and on hearing my application to see 
their pressoir, wished to know what quantity of apples I had to grind. 
Being set right upon this head, she led the way to the stable, or the cow- 
house, or both, where Monsieur /e Fermier, mounted upon huge sabots, 
was engaged in a most odoriferous and Augean task. With courteous 
civility, however, he flung aside his pitchfork, despatched a shock-headed 


| peasant boy for the necessary key, and speedily ushered me into a low 


semi-under-ground room, surmounted by a loft for storing apples, in 
which the apparatus was situated. The machinery consists of two dis- 
tinct parts; the first for the preliminary crushing, and the second for the 
final squeezing of the fruit. The former is nothing more nor less than 
one of the mills worked by horse-power, in which the animal draws one 
or more stones rolling behind him in acircle. The stones—they were 
two, one before the other—were, however, in the present case, wooden 
ones, being heavy rollers, formed from the trunk of a large hard-wood 
tree. They revolved in asort of circular trough of granite, about two 
feet deep and as many wide. Here the fruit received its preliminary dis- 
location. A stout Norman horse pulled the machine briskly round, and 
the rollers went crushing and squeezing over the sputtering, splintering, 
apples. They were then transferred to the pressoir. Fancy a strong 
wooden platform, some six feet square, constructed over a bricked pit or 
trough. Fancy over head a frame work, with powerful screws and 
boxes, so constructed as to bring down towards the bottom platform, with 
almost irresistible force,a corresponding top-plate attached to a huge 
wooden perpendicular shaft, set in motion by means of a strong side cap- 
stan. The apples crushed from the mill would be piled upon the lower 
platform ; the capstan would be manned by half a dozen lusty Norman 
laborers, and then, with every tug and wrench, down into the yawning 
vat below, would pour the creaming sparkling juice. When I saw the 
place it was filthily dirty, and the ear-wigs, slugs, and snails which 
crawled about the brick-work of the vat were not suggestive of pleasant 
associations to the cider drinker. A grand purification, however, takes 
place every year before the process of squeezing and fermenting be- 
gins. 1 
The cider made in Normandy is @ hard and very acid drink, with a 
alighs bitter im its favor, and altogether it isa bev which ming 
and stomachs unaccustomed to its qualities find some difficulty in ‘ 


The animal was some ; Morning, noon, and night, cider, 
cross of the breed commonly known in England as lurchers; and the quick | mand. The former s 














swill it down at a most alarming rate, 
mg either gros or petit, is in constant de- 
. . » the gros, answers to our double stout; whi 
the petit stands instead of our Weht table-beer. The difference is cm 
by the simple and satisfactory Operation of adding water in the propor- 
tion denoted by the phrase that petit cidre meaps gros * cut in half.” 
The latter kind is the stuff principally consumed incabarets. The former 
figures in the big-bellied and wide-throated carafes of cafes and table 
@hotes. The crop of apples, although it appeared to me a capital one 
was stated to be very defective in comparison with that of last year which 
was first rate. Two very fruitful seasons seldom, however, occur in suc- 
cession ; and last year so plentiful was the flood of juice expressed thata 
quart of the strongest cider might have been bought for a single sous 

Proceeding in a north-eastward direction from Caen, we bagin to ob- 
serve, as we approach the embouchure of the Seine, a new and not unim- 
portant element of local prosperity, in the rearing of immense quantities 
of poultry—fowls, ducks, geese, and turkeys—principally for the pur- 
pose of exporting their eggs to the London market. The breed of these 
birds struck me as being particularly large and handsome. For mileg 
and miles the country is alive with them, and according to the last pub- 
lished statistics from 7,000 to 8,000 dozens are weekly despatched to 
England. 

Crossing the Seine, and leaving the department of the Calvados for that 
of the Seine Inferieure, I was anxious to pay a passing visit to one of the 
small country towns situated in the fertile table land of the Pays de 
Caux, and containing a number of weavers, engaged principally in the 
manufacture by hand-looms of various descriptions of cotton fabrics, the 
material being supplied to them by the great cotton establishments of 
Rouen. With this purpose I soon found myself wandering through the 
quiet narrow streets, and presently amid the pleasant rural lanes, beau- 
tifully wooded, which skirt the capital of the joyous monarch renowned 
in Beranger’s song, if newhere else—Le Roi d’Yvetot. So far as the 
rich corn-land went, the clumps of thriving coppice wood, and the solemn 
rows of massive old elms, one could imagine oneself in England; and the 
similitude was in no way damaged as I stood in the shade of a splendid 
hedge crowned with reverend trees, and listened through the leaves to 
the mingled rattle of the shuttle, and the beat of the flail. I thought of 
the fair Yorkshire solitudes—half rural, half home-manufacturing—of 
Saddleworth. A glance at the house, however, flung the phantasy to the 
winds: they were quaint and quite peculiar, built of upright beams of 
timber filled up with clay—the latter painted white, the former black, 
giving each wall a curious striped appearance. In the majority of cases 
—Iam now speaking of the suburbs of Yvetot—the double rural and 
manufacturing character of the dwelling was obvious. The lower por- 
tion was used as the living and working rooms, the upper as a granary or 
hay loft, the latter generally approached by a ladder and a small door 
placed at the gable, underneath a very widely projecting cave. The win- 
dows of these abodes were odd affairs, frequently consisting of a longi- 
tudinal row of single panes of glass placed between the perpendicular 
beams, somewhat in the style of port-holes. In houses of the better 
class the looms were erected in sheds ; the poorer class of weavers worked 
by their beds and hearths. Cotton hand-loom weaving is exploded in 
England, and would probably be so here were it not that in many instan- 
ces the workman is also the proprietor of a small patch of ground, so 
that between the shuttle and the spade he contrives to scrape together a 
living. The weavers in Yvetot who have no freehold are, as might be 
expected, miserably poor—some of them, I was assured, earning no more 
than four or five francs a week. A good artisan at the best work, labor- 
ing twelve or thirteen hours a day, may manage to scrape together ten 
francs by the end of the week. Of course all hands in the family, capa- 
ble of toil, are set to work. The women wind and reel, and with the 
boys drive the shuttle, to make the coarse and inferior kinds of stuff. 
Some of these latter, I was informed, could be, and were, as well woven 
by boys of 14 as men of 40. Nothing but poverty and misery can come 
of such miserable handicraft. The farming avocations of many of the 
people soften down what would otherwise be the darkest features of the 
picture. In one workshop, for instance, which I inspected, there were 
stowed awaya half-dozen goodly casks of cider, while near a score of 
canaries fluttered and chirped in an aviary by the long row of windows. 
But the weaver here was a landed proprietor as well, and he told me that 
he lived upon his money when the revolution stopped the work, and when 
hundreds of the poor Yvetot weavers were working upon the roads for 
twelve sous, or 6d.,a day. One almost regrets the existence of any land- 
ed system which has the effect uf encouraging the people to eke out their 
living by devoting themselves to a miserable mindless occupation, re- 
quiring neither ingenuity, strength, nor skill, but a forlorn species of 
mechanical patience, in driving everlastingly, to and fro, the weaving 
shuttle. London Morning Chronicle 


AGRICULTURAL PHYSIOLOGY—ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE. 

It is only within a very recent period that the wonderful influences of 
vitality have been properly appreciated or at all investigated—at least in 
their relation to agricultural productions. We may burn a plant, and 
obtain a pretty accurate approximation to a discovery of its constituent 
parts, mineral and gaseous ; but how they are obtained, eliminated, held 
together, and assimilated, is another branch of study ; and the mereche- 
mist who confines his investigations to the simple changes of dead matter, 
will find so many opposing influences where /ife is concerned, that he must 
either give up the pursuit in despair, or begin to study and register and 
experiment upon organic agency. 

As regards the growth of plants and the development of animals, in 
both of which the agriculturist is practically interested, a little begins to 
be known. The process of discovery, at all times difficult and tedious, is 
much more so when organization interferes. The great outlines of how 
plants and animals are fed, are not less important than the question of 
what they are fed on; and both must be known, before anything but hap- 
hazard practice may venture to hit upon the right principle, more owing 
to ** good luck than good management.” 

With all his mistakes, Liebig may doubtless be considered the father of 
agricultural physiology ; but his books cannot be taken so completely for 
granted as might be wished. Subsequent experiments—set to work, no 
doubt, by his hypotheses—have, to a considerable extent, modified seve- 
ral of his theories ; but as a valuable whole, as a suggestive effort, it is 
impossible to deny that Liebig laid the foundation-stone of agricultural 
physiology as a science. ‘ 

Finding carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and azote, to be the main bulk of 
the entire race of plants the farmer cultivates, and detecting these in suf- 
ficient quantity, as he believed, for their wants in the air and in the wa- 
ter, Liebig came too hastily to the conclusion that mineral manures were 
all that the plants needed ; and the experiments with soluble phosphates 
on some very barren soils seemed to indicate that he was right; but no 
sooner were his patent manures fairly introduced into this country, than 
their failure was too palpable to escape immediate detection. And yet he 
was right. There were soils, doubtless, where they would have been use- 
ful—soils very full of carbonaceous and ammoniacal compounds, but defi- 
cient in mineral matter ; while, of course, on soils vice versa, they would 
have no beneficial effect whatever. ; 

Hence we say Liebig requires to be read with that reservation and 
caution which subsequent discoveries have rendered necessary, and we 
hail with satisfaction the valuable work of Dr. T. Lindley Kemp,” “‘Ag- 
ricultural Physiology,” as affording a ready means of finding at one view 
all that is known at the present day of that science. : 

In his introduction the writer says, in answer to the inquiry, “‘ Which 
science is it that influences the art of agriculture »”—**Many people think 
that it is chemistry. Chemistry, indeed, is as essential to the study of 
all mixed physical science as an alphabet is to that of language. It teaches 
us the nature and properties of the various elementary constituents of 
bodies, and the laws which regulate their combination in the inorganic or 
non-vital world. The agriculturist, however, is engaged with organic or 
vital beings—plants and animals. The combinations and other processes 
which take place in such are not in subjection to the laws of ¢ ; emistry 
(only), but of another and separate science—that of ph siology.” 

Scattered through the work are several highly valuable practical hints, 
as well as scientific disquisitions. We need only mention the following, 
on mineral manures, in illustration of the remarks we made on Liebig’s 

ineral manures :— 

Oe dations oual of disappointment has often followed the application of 
these manures. This, however, is to be attributed to the improper man- 
ner in which they are applied. A man, for instance, has a field which 
yields an indifferent crop of wheat. We shall assume that the reason of 
this is, that his field is deficient in magnesia. By some lucky chance he 

‘es Epsom fsalts, and he is rewarded with a most abundant crop. His 
applies Epsom § , ewart , : 4 . 
neighbor likewise has a field which gives a bad yield of wheat; but in 
this case the reason is, that he has exhausted his soil of phosphorus. 
However, as he has seen @ large crop of wheat after Epsom salts, he ap- 
plies them to his field. Of course, his crop is not a whit better than it 
was before ; and, instead of blaming his own ignorance, he blames scien- 
tific agriculture. He ought, of course, to find out that substance or those 
substances in which his soil is deficient, and apply them.” (p. 124.) 
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Those parts of his work referring to animal physiology, are not less in- 
teresting nor less intructive than that which reters to vegetation. On 
this, however, it must be admitted still less isknown. We know a few 
results: we know little of influencing and modifying causes. His obser- 
vations on animal heat, for instance, show this most completely. After 
showing that a dead animal or plant will soon become of exactly the same 
temperature as the adjoining air, and the same animal or plant during 
life had a temperature, such as man, 100 degrees ; some birds as high as 
112 degrees ; reptiles, 86 degrees; while fishes are as low as 2 or 3 de- 

higher than the water in which they swim, as plants are some 1 to 
fi higher than the atmosphere in which they live; he then goes on to 
show that while the additional heat is due partly and mainly to the for- 
mation of carbonic-acid gas, still he asserts that ‘‘if the quantity of car- 
bonic-acid gas given out from the lungs of an animal during a certain pe- 
riod be ascertained, and if the heat evolved by it during the same period 
be likewise ascertained, it is found that the quantity of carbonic acid 
thrown off by it is sufficient to account, not for the whole, but for three- 
fourths only of the caloric.” Might he not have added that the hydrogen 
burnt at the pores of the skin would account for the rest? He merely, 
however, alludes to chemical changes taking place in the blood in the 
course of its circulation, as being probably the cause. And it may be 
there are other changes, after all, than the burning of carbon and hydro- 
gen. London Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Journal. 


GLEANINGS IN AGRICULTURE, 
From the London “ Farmer’s Magazine.’’ 

Stall-feeding.—It is too common a practice in stall-feeding cattle to 
ive a certain allowance every day, without regard to any eircumstance ; 
Fat this is altogether wrong. It is not, perhaps, generally known that a 
fattening beast will eat with a keener appetite on a cold day than in warm, 
damp weather ; therefore, his food ought to be given accordingly, for by 
giving the same quantity every day the animal in a measure becomes 
cloyed, and his appetite impaired, and consequently the food is wasted. 
No more should be given at one time than the animal can eat readily, for 
it is mach better and far more profitable to give little and often, accord- 

ing to the state of the weather, &c. 

Coal Ashes, when kept partially dry, and mixed with one bushel of lime 
to a cartload, is an excellent top-dressing for clover on dry chalky soils, 
in the quantity of 50 or 60 bushels per acre. It is also an excellent ma- 
mure for grass lands, which should be employed immediately after the hay 
crop is secured. In mixing the lime with the ashes it should be used in 
its hottest state, and should be turned three or four times, when the cin- 
ders or half burnt coal, which would otherwise be of no use, will be re- 
duced to as fine a powder as the lime itself. 

Sheep.—With sheep, as with all other domestic animals, the first ob- 
jects to be kept in view are the head and symmetry of shape, or that par- 
ticular constitution and form which is found by experience to give the 
surest indications of an early maturity of carcass, and those pay best for 
the consumption of food. The sheep master, however, has a second source 
of profit to look to, which is sufficiently great to demand his particular at- 
tention, and that is the quantity and quality of the wool they grow. Both 
these properties are materially affected by the soil and situation of the 
land on which the animals are placed, and hence the proper adoption of 
the different species of sheep to the land, a subject too much neglected by 
many sheep breeders; which best suits them is an object of the greatest 
importance ; so great, indeed, is the influence, that their leading distinc- 
tions are owing to it. Those bred on hilly downs or heathy mountain pas- 
tures are characterized by their fine short coat of wool, and are hence de- 
nominated “ short-woolled,” whilst those fed on marshy or other rich low- 
land pastures have a wool which is both longer and in some degrees coarser 
in its texture, and are called “ long- woolled” sheep. 

Soi/s.—In affording warmth to plants, the earth is of considerable im- 
portance, and the power of accumulating and retaining it varies in soils 
as the proportion of their constituents. Sir H. Davy found that a rich 
black mould, containing one-fourth of vegetable matter, had its tempera- 
tare increased in an hour from 65° to 887 by exposure to sunshine, whilst 
a chalk soil was heated only to 69% under the same treatment; but the 
black mould, when removed into the shade, cooled in half an hour 15 de- 
grees, whereas the chalk lost only 4°. This, in some measure, explains 
why the crops on light-colored, tenacious soils are in general more back- 
ward in spring, and remains longer in verdure during autumn than those 
on black soils ; the latter attain warmth more readily, and part with it 
with equal speed. Coal-ashes, when spread over the beds of garden crops, 
imvariably cause the crops to © several days before others of the 
game sort not covered ; it being a well-known fact that dark-colored bo- 
dies absorb heat more readily, and in larger proportion, than those of a 
lighter hue; but, as has already been noticed, they part with it more 
quickly than the lighter. 

Properties of Charcoal.—Among the many properties of charcoal may 
be mentioned its power of destroying smell, taste, and color; and, as a 
proof of its possessing the first quality, if it be rubbed over putrid meat, 
the smell will be destroyed. Ifa piece of charcoal be thrown into putrid 
water, the putrid taste or flavor will be destroyed, and the water be ren- 
dered comparatively fresh. Sailors are aware of this; for when the wa- 
ter is bad at sea, they are in the habit of throwing pieces of burnt bis- 
cuit into it to purify it. Color is materially influenced by charcoal, and 
in numbers of instances in a very irregular way. If you take a dirty 
black syrup, and filter it through burnt charcoal, the color will be re- 
moved. The charcoal of animal matter appears to be the best for this 

urpose. You may learn the influence of charcoal in destroying colors 
y filtering a bottle of port wine through it: in the first filtration it will 
lose a great portion of its color, and become tawny ; repeat the process two 


or three times, and you have destroyed it altogether. 
Mitton Asser. 
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THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
THE UNION—NOW AND FOR EVER! 
HE Gallery of Illustrious Americans, now ready to deliver. is the most perfect Na- 
tional Gift-Book ever published. It embraces the portraits and lives of the follow- 
ing eminent men :— 
Zachary Tayler, Henry Clay, 








Winfield Scott, 


John C. Calhoun, J. C. Fremont, Millard Fillmore, 
Daniel Webster, J. J. Audubon, Wm. E. Channing, 
Silas Wright, Ww. H. Prescott. Lewis Cass. 


This work is printed on Imperial Folio Drawing Paper, 17x25 inches, and while our 
Press universally pronounce it superior to any other American publication, the European 
journals accord to it the same superiority over any similar works which have appeared 
@n the other side of the Atlantic. The work is furnished, bound in the best manner, at 
the annexed prices :— 
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As only a limited number of copies are published. those who wish it. should order it at 
ence by mail, (with the money enclosed.) and it will be sent safely, by Express, to any 
part of the country. 

way Terms invariably cash. Address 

BRADY D’AVIGNON & LESTER. 

For sale at all principal Bookstores, and by the Publishers and Proprietors, 205 Broad- 

way, New York. {a 21-3t 


JONES’ EMPIRE INE. 
The following are the net prices to the trade. 
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’ ‘ On draught per gallon, 20 cents. 
This is the best article of the kind manufactured, it is black when first used, and al- 
though free-flowing, is a first rate copying ink. 
All orders promptly attended to, directed to the 
d 21-3m) EXCELSIOR AGENCY, 85 Nassau St. 
A NEW PABRIC FOR UNDER GARMENTS. 
SEAMAN & MUIR, 321 BROADWAY, 


AVE been appointed by the “ Astoria Manufacturing Company,” of England, the 
H sole Agents in the United States, for the sale of ee — 


FUR UNDER GARMENTS, 


PURE FUR, 
» and is an entirely new manufacture, never be- 





an article made of 


Spun and woven like any other 
tore offered for sale in this country. 


As a warm and pleasant garment, they are much superior to those of any oth t 
tial, and the electrical property of FUR renders th Seacull y other mate- 
preventive application, to persons afMicted with PN AaTY Valuable, as @ curative 
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. ROM No. 3 BARCLAY ST. TO 140 NASSAU ST. 
HERE he continues to manufacture guns. pistols, and riffes, equal to the best im- 
in gencrak Also, imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun trade 
- B. Guns restocked, and altered from flint to percussion ; old 
ag Psak og good as new, andall repairing done in the best manner, and nthe =— — 
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“THE oe Sous AT HOME.” 
McGRATH. 
RMERLY of the White Lion, Spear Street, Manchester, England, respectfully 
F* forms his friends and the citizens of New York, that he still continues at them al 


where may be found « N°, DIVISION STREET, NEW YORK, 


assortment of Ales, Liquors and Segars. 
taken dally. Well aired bed” English, Irish, Scoteh, and American papers, 
_ Free and Easy every Monday and Saturday evenings. [alate 


FORES’S SPORTING PRINTS. 
The following Publications by Messrs. Fores, may be viewed upon applieation to 
MR, JOHN PLAYLE, 41 SOUTH STEET, NEW YORK. 


FORES’S CELEBRATED WINNERS. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN—FOBERT—and MARLOW, 
Winner of the Derby 1849, 

Winner of the St. Leger 1849, 

Winner of the Emperor’s Cup at Ascot 1850, 

Winners of the Sweepstakes of 300 sovs. each, at Goodwood, 1850. 
Price 21s., colored from the original picture, by Mr. J. F. Herring, 
Forming a companion to 
Tue Hero with Jonn and Aurrep Dar. 

London: Published by Messrs. Fores, 41 Piccadilly. 


FORES’S HUNTING SCENES. 
Price 12s. each, colored. 
Plate 1.—THE FIRST INTRODUCTION TO HOUNDS. 
2.—RENEWAL OF ACQUAINTANCE WITH HOUNDS. 
From pictures by Mr. H. Alken. 


FORES’S MARINE SKETCHES. 

The CYNTHIA, 50 tons. Price colored 10s., plain 5s. 
The LEDA, R.W.Y.C., (a pair). Price colored 20s., plain 10s. 
The WYVERN, R.Y.S., (a pair), Price colored 20s., plain 10s. 
The KESTREL, R.Y.S., Price colored 21s.. plain 10s. 6d. 
The DOLPHIN, R.T.Y.C. Price colored 21s., plain 10s. 6d. 
H.M.S8. DIDO, 18 guns (a pair). Price colored 14s., plain 8s. 

A collection of marine subjects colored by superior artists. 


FORES’S SPORTING SCRAPS. 
Price 7s. per sheet, colored ; or 2s. each mounted as drawings. 
Plate 1. STEEPLE CHASING. 


THE START THE BROOK 

THE WALL THE FINISH. 
Plate 2. HUNTING. 

GOING TO THE MEET COVER SIDE 

THE MEET DRAWING COVER. 
Plate 3. HUNTING. 

TALLY O! | A CHECK 

THE BURST FULL CRY. 
Plate 4. HUNTING. 

RUN TO EARTH WHOOP 


BOLTING THE FOX THE RETURN HOME 

Plate 5. RACING. 

SADDLING THE START 

READY FOR A CANTER THE STRUGGLE. 
Plate 6. COURSING. 

GOING OUT THE COURSE 

SOHO | THE DEATH. 


FORES’S SERIES OF THE BRITISH STUD. 
PORTRAITS of celebrated STALLIONS and MARES, 
Whose performances and produce are well known on the Turf. 
Six Plates, by Mr. Herrina, sen. Price £1 1s. each colored, 
§ Sir Hercules and Beeswing. 4. Camel and Banter. 
3. Touchstone and Emma. 5. Muley Moloch and Rebecea. 
3. Pantaloon and Languish. 6. Lanercost and Crucifix. 


FORES’S HUNTING ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 
INDISPENSABLE WITH HOUNDS, 
Six plates, price £1 5s., colored, from original drawings, by H. Alken. 
Plate'l1. GOING ALONG A SLAPPING PACE. 
2. TOPPING A FLIGHT OF RAILS, AND COMING WELL INTO THE NEXT 
FIELD. 
3. SWISHING A RASPER. 
4. IN AND OUT CLEVER. 
5. CHARGING AN OX FENCE. 
6. FACING A BROOK. 


FORES’S HUNTING CASUALTIES 
THAT MAY OCCUR WITH HOUNDS. 
Six plates, price £1 5s. colored. from original drawings by H. Alken. 
Plate 1. A TURN OF SPEED OVER THE FLAT. 
The result of being broke in a grazing country. 
2. ASTRANGE COUNTRY. 
Only give him his head and he'll bring you in at the death. 
3. DESPATCHED TO HEAD QUARTERS. 
Taking it with a military seat. 
4 UP TO SIXTEEN STONE. 
Master of my weight. but would rather my weight was master of him. 
5. A RARE SORT FOR THE DOWNS. 
They told me he'd leave everything behind him. 
6. A MUTUAL DETERMINATION. 
If he goes on at this rate, I’m afraid I must part with him) 


STEEPLE CHASE CRACKS. 


GOING AT A WALL FULL TILT. 
Lord Strathmore on Switcher T. Oliver, on Discount. 
P. Rolt, on Peter Simple. Captain Broadley, on Cigar. 
I. Mason, on Lottery. Rowlands. on Culverthorpe. 
A M'‘Donough. on Brunette Bradley, on Tramp. 
Captain Peel. on Pioneer. Barker, on Marengo, &c. 
Captain Powel, on Salute. 
Size uf the engravings, 42 luches by 21. Price £3 3a. 
Colored in-close imitation of the original picture, by J. F. Herring, sen. 
Forming a companion to the well known print of 
THE START FOR THE DERBY. 


FORES’S STEEPLE CHASE SCENES. 
Six plates, colored. price £2 12s. 6d., from original drawings by H. Alken. 
Plate 1. THE STARTING FIELD. 
A picked lot, possessed of judgment and confidence. 
2. WATTLE FENCE, WITH A DEEP DROP 
Skill and nerve brought into play. 
3 IN AND OUT THE LANE. 
Science and a firm seat put to the teat. 
4. THE WARREN WALL 
A quick eye and steady hand often save a fall. 
5 THE BROOK. 
The pace and pluck clear it gallantly 
6. THE RUN IN. 
A good finisher, backed by luck, lands him a winner. 


FORES’S STABLE SCENES. 
The set of four, colored. by Herring, sen., price £4 4s. 
1. THE MAIL CHANGE, 
2. THE HUNTING STUD, 
3. THOROUGH BREDS. 
4. THE TEAM. 


FORES’S COACHING RECOLLECTIONS. 
The Set of Five, colored. price £5 5s. By Henderson. 
1. CHANGING HORSES. 
2. ALL RIGHT 
3. PULLING UP TO UNSKID 
4. WALKING UP. 
5. THE OLDEN TIME. 


FORES’S COACHING INCIDENTS. 
A New Pair. Plates 5 and 6. 
IN TIME FOR THE COACH, 
LATE FOR THE MAIL. 

In continuation of the series of 
KNEE DEEP. FLOODED, 
STUCK FAST. THE ROAD vy. RAIL. 

Price 15s. each colored. 


FORES’S SPORTING TRAPS. 
From the original pictures by C. C. Henderson, Esq. 
Price 21s. each, colored. 
To range with the Stable Scenes and Coaching Recollections. 
Plate 1. GOING TO THE MOORS. 
Plate 2. GOING TO COVER. 


THE STRAW YARD. 
Exhibited at the British Institute. 
Painted by J. F Herring, sen. 
Fagraving in the most finished style of mezzotint, by h4 ee 





Artist’s proof on India paper............. £ 
Preefs before lothers......cecceccscccoces 3 38. Od 
BO cave evctiess . 1 Is. Od 


LEFT AT HOME, 
From the original picture by Mr. R. B. Davis. 
Price—Proofs, £2 2s. ; Prints, colored, £1 11s. 6d. 
Represents a fine stamp of Hunter and Hounds of perfect form excited by the sound 
of the Huntsman’s Horn. 
A subject full of Life, and possessed of inexpressible charms for a Sportsman. 


FORES’S ANATOMICAL PLATES OF THE HORSE. 

The age exhibited by the tables of the teeth. 
The structure of the foot clearly defined. 
The muscles and tendons accurately delineated. 

Price 4s. each plate, colored ; 5s. each in a case, pocket size, or 5s. 6d., postage paid. 

Second Edition. 
THE BOOK REQUIRED AT EVERY RACE MEETING WHEN A HORSE’S 
AGE I8 QUESTIONED. 
Demy $vo., cloth, colored plates, price 10s. 6d., or 11s. postage free, 
THE HORSE’S MOUTH. 

SHOWING THE AGE BY THE FORM OF THE TEETH 
Containing a full description of the period when the teeth are cut; the appearances 
they present ; the tricks to which they are exposed ; the eccentricities to which they are 
: and the diseases to which they are subject, 

BY E. MAYHEW, M.R.C.V.S. 
Dedicated by permission to the President and Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

This work is copiously illustrated with colored engravings and woodcuts, embedying 
drawings made for the Jockey Club, and numerous views of the mouths of horses at eve- 
ry age, taken from life, and strictly authenticated. This volume will form a valuable 
and necessary work of reference to all connected with horses. 

Published by Messrs. Fores, 41, Piccadilly, London. 
Aug 31—3m.]} AGENT, JOHN PLAYLE, 41 Sourn-staeet, New York. 





UNION HOTEL, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNTA. " — 

by establishment has been recently fitted up in Pacific near Sansome, whic 
is convenient to the business part of the city, also to tne City Hall and other public 
buildings, and within afew minutes’ walk of the prineipal steamboat landings. The pro- 
prietor, from his loug experience in the business in the city of New York, feels confident 

that those who may patronise his house, will find everything to their satisfaction. 
GEORGE BROWN, Proprietor, late of Lovejoy’s Hotel, New York. 





San Francisco, July 1, 1860.—{o 12-3m*] 


AMERICAN TURF REGISTER. 
a RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1849 
work i , ; : 
fb paasnt “ rg Setaat, eat will be forwarded to any part of the United States 
The work contains Reports of the Racing and Trotting in the United 


Canada during the past year, with Alphabetical Lists ter States ang 
ous Indexes. re ae , of the Winning Horses, and Copi. 


Orders for the above to be addressed to 
JOHN RICHARDS, Publisher of the “ Spirit of the Times,” 


COPELAND & CO., 
BOND STREET, (CORNER OF BOWERY,) NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, AND LADIES’ HAT CASES 
N.B.—Trunks, wholesale and retail, Ang, 31—$m + 


OSEPH COOPER, G mere yor 

? , Gun-maker and Importer, has just received an inyoi 

4 oo water a by a a maker, which, in addition to his “Westley RL 
c , arker and Redfern’s i : 
athe nia. ) guns, affords the best workmanship and 4880rt ment 

Also, an invoice of Sykes & Sons’ powder flasks, shot pouches. shot magazi 
flasks, cap carriers. powder guages, &c., &c., the quality of which is not equail 
other manufacturer. 

Starkey’s central fire, Westley Richards’, R. Walker’s, and Cox’s caps. Bley’. «; 
eartridges and Chemical Felt wads, Baldwin’s wads, metallic ditto. Best Eneligh 
nister Powder, and every article for the complete equipment of the Sportsman, of +, 
best quality. JOSEPH COOPER, No. 187 Broady: ~~ 

Orders executed, and repairing, in his usual style of excellence. [s 21-3 


— = a ae 
TO SPORTSMEN AND DEALERS. ies 
HENRY T. COOPER, 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
prowren AND MANUFACTURER of, and Dealer in, fine, and other qualities 
0 


N. York. 








N68, liquor 
ed by any 





o nddines _ ten PISTOLS, 
un Materiais, for manufacturers ; Sporting apparatus, etc., solicits the nti 

2 gp and engi to his ae of goods. hoping to merit from all, rie 
wi atronage, the same good opinion that pro i ; ; 
aioe of hein antehlishunest - " villi tceaiaiatad complimentary 

Extract from ‘ Frank Forester’s American Field Sports,’ by that distingui 
H. W. Herbert, Esq. Vol. 2, page 121, cmd inguished author, 

_‘For articles of imported gunsmith’s work—flasks, pouches, spare nipples. powder, wad 
ding, Eley’s cartridges, or the like, Henry T. Cooper,afew doors above Maiden Lane in 
Broadway, will be found a competent and complete purveyor. No one can g0 astray “a 
sending orders for any supplies of fancy, or eut-of-the-way implements, or materials of 
sportsmanship, to him, as he will certainly be promptly and properly served.’ 

Extract from the columns of the ‘Spirit of the Times,’ May 26, 1849—article entitled 
‘Further Hints on Shooting,’ by the Hon. W. N. G., of Worcester, Mass., an occasional 
correspondent of that paper. 

‘ All the essentials in the shooting line, and of as good quality as desired, can read] be 
obtained at the establishment of Henry T. Cooper, 178 Broadway, New York, where you 
may be sure of being faithfully served, and honorably dealt by, whether you go in person 
or send your order. [ Aug 25-6m 


WESSON’S CAST STEEL RIFLES. 
BLUNT & SYMS, 177 BROADWAY, 
H’Ave on hand a quantity of these justly celebrated Rifles, being the entire stock of 
_ Mr. E. Wesson, including those in process of manufacture at the time of Mr. Wesson’s 
ease. 

These guns are well known for their extraordinary goed target shooting, and as no more 
are being made, amateurs would do well to secure them whilst,the opportunity offers. 
They are in complete order, including slug mould, ball pounder, starter, &c.. &., and will 
be soldlow. Rights to use the Patent Loading Muzzle offered on reasonable terms, 

Also, a large assortment of English Guns, and all kinds of Gun Material, for manufae- 
turers. Sporting Implements, at wholesale or retail. [Mr 16-6m 


YOUNG & LEAVITT, 
No. 19 MAIDEN LANE, 
IMPORTERS, 
lie~ on hand a large assortment of fine English Double and Single ‘Guns, and 
English Belt Pistols. 

Colt’s Patent Revolving Pistols. 

Allen’s do. do. do. 

Bacon’s do. do. do. 

GUNNING IMPLEMENTS. 

Starkey’s, Ely’s, R. Walker’s, and Cox’s Percussion Caps, 

G. D. Percussion Caps, 1-5 and 1-10 boxes, by the case. 

Hawksley’s copper Powder and Dram Flasks. 

Powder Horns, Shot Pouches, and Shot Belts. 

Also a fine assortment of German Guns, to which they invite the attention of the 
trade. (jel-ly 


FINE DOUBLE BARREL GUNS. 
FRANCIS TOMES & SONS, No. 6 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
ALL the attention of Sportsmen, as well as Dealers, to their stock of Guns, compris- 
ing, besides their own, the following celebrated makers: G. & J. Deane, Manton, 
Jones, Richards, Stevens, Mortimer, and Moor, tegether with a large and complete as 
sortment of the latest and most approved patterns of Shot Belts and Pouches, Powder 
and Drinking Flasks. 
Gun Wadding of all kinds, Eley’s, R. Walker’s, Starkey’s, Cox’s, Wesley Richards’ 
&c.. &c. Percussion Caps. 
Sole agents for Eley’s Patent Wire and universal Shot Cartridges. 
Hunting and sportsmen’s knives in the greatest variety. Travelling Shaving and 
Dressing Cases 
All of which they offer for sale on the most favorable terms, at No.6 Maiden Lane. 
{je 29-ly 




















THE NEW YORK SPORTSMEN’S CLUB. 


T the regular annual meeting of the Club, held at the Florence Hotel, om Monday 
evening, May 18th, 1850, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensu- 
ing year :— 
Henry Tomes, Esq., President ; address, No. 6 Maiden Lane. 
E. J. Brown, Esq., Vice-President ; address, No. 71 Wall St. 
Wm. A. Van Duzer. Eaq., Secretary ; address, No. 156 Broadway. 
Tuomas Bono, Esq., Treasurer ; address. No. 4 Liberty Place 
Ten Doiars Reward will be paid to any person who will give such information to either 
of the officers of the Club. as will procure the conviction of any person, who shall have 
been guilty of a violation of the Game Laws of the City ard County of New York. 
{je 20-ly 





ANGLING. 
SAMUEL ROBERTS & Co., 
OF No. 10 CROOKED LANE. LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON} 
AND 
PRIORY MILLS, SHIRLEY STREET, NEAR REDDITH 
ANUFACTURES ail kinds of Fishing Rods, Fish Hooks, Winches, Needles, and ere- 
ry description of Fishing Tackle, (wholesale and for exportation only,) cheaper than 
any other house in London, and keep the largest stock. 
Printed lists of prices may be had on application. 
Importers of Silkworm Gut, China Twist, &c.. &c. 
All returned packages to be addressed to the White Horse Inn, Congreve Street. Bir 
mingham. (Mr 24ly 


FISH HOOKS AND PISHING TACKLE. 


J.& J.C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON ST., CORNER OF CLIFF, N. Y., 
Sg hes completed their Spring and Summer stock of Fishing Tackle, of their ows 
importation, and of their own manufacture, offer the same for the inspection of Mer 
chants, Dealers, and Amateurs—believing they have the best, the most extensive and 
cheapest stock, ever offered for sale in the U. S. 

Importers of Messrs. Dixon & Sons’ Powder, Shot, and Drinking Flasks. iuporters of 
R. Walker’s (genuine) Percussion Caps, and Baldwin’s Wads. Importers of }t Hemming 
& Sons’ (genuine) Fish Hooks. 

A full supply of the celebrated O’Shaughnessy Bend, and Hollow Point Hooks. A 00} 
tinued supply of Fresh Salmon and Trout Silkworm Gut. {Mr 18-6m_ 


EZRA M. STRATTON, 

OACH and Light Carriage Manufacturer, No. 108 Elizabeth St. (near Grand), New 
York, has on hand. and is constantly manufacturing light wagons and carriages of 
various descriptions, ia the most durable and fashionable manner. The advertiser thinks 
that by giving his personal attention to every c constructed in his estabi ishment, 
and his many years experience in the business, he will be enabled to give perfect —_ 

faction to any order he may receive, either from city or country. Carriages repaired wit 
care and promptitude, om the most reasonable terms. Custom solicited. {my 25-6m* 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORY. 
IGHT Wagons and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to 
order, at the shortest notice, ond on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality a 
every respect. : em 
Also, Painting, Trimming and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness an 











h. . . 
Tees who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited tc give mee 


call before purchasing elsewhere. Oot 10-1y" 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. oe 

I AAC FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth Street, aonat heer 

constantly on hand, a great variety of Carriages of all kinds, of the most us yo 

patterns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, ag ri 
very best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now running 10 ngisn 

France, Canada, and throughout the United States. the most 
Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern, and TY City 
reasonable terms. ISAAC FORD, 116 Elisabeth St., N. ¥. U'% 

April 7-tf.] es ae 


LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
173 CHRISTIE STREET, NEAR BROOME. NEW —— — 
ADE to order, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles, an aed OO 
M the best materials and werkmanship. Persons — a good article, 
their advantage te give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. w. F. DUSENBURY, 


WM. J. VAN DUSER. 
N.B. Painting, trimming and reqairing, in its different branches, done with oe 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. pee Ba 


SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 
puTcH BULBOUS ROOTS, 


JUST IMPORTED, 4ND FOR SALE AT 


EDMUND J. TRYON’S, No. 9 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 
Agricultural. Garden, and Flower Seeds, in | Garden Mats. 
their season. Bird Seed, and Cages. 
Strawberry Plants, of the choice kinds. Budding and Pruning Knives. 
Asparagus and Rhubarb Root. Mushroom Spawn. 
Cauliflower, Cabbage, Broccolli, and Celery | Split Peas. ee 
Plants. Greenhouse Plants, &€., &c. 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, JONQUILS, NARCISSUS, IRIS, AND nang og \ 
E. J. Tryon would cull particular attention to his stock of bulbs. assuring 
and the public, that a better assortment cannot be found st any other piace. (28 
Also, a choice stock of Canaries. 
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Ss ARY SURGEON, 
DR. JOHN WILLIAMS, friends and the public, that he continues 
ESPECTFULLY informe, ‘the different diseases incidental to that noble animal. the 


practising &catablishment, at the sign of the Golden Horse, No. 131 Christie Street, 
Horse, # and Delancy Sts.. New York. 


petweem Broome ane F ous friends for their kind patronage during a peri- 
Dr. Willams, in tea this city, reostving from six to eight hundred horses per annum, 


od of twenty-two Dr. W.’s experience for examining horses for sound- 


= @ continuance of their favors. 
é. ither party. 
pess, favors neither p oie CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
Curbs, Stiffness of Joints, Sprains, Dislocations, Corks, Bruises, Scratches, Scalds, 
a Cuts, Set Fasts, Enlargement of Joints, &c., he earnestly recommends to the at- 
t f all who have horses. ’ Ps 
ion. will guarantee that in the incipient stages of the 
= Praptintes of tile ee i a be found a sovereign remedy, as it has been used 
. a: =e years with such great success by him, in his extensive practice as a Veterina- 
ie Surgeon, its properties and usefulness is established beyond a doubt. — , 
Y rections _ Stiffness of Joints, Dislocations. Scratches, Corks, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, &e. 
eg arts affected very freely twice & day. In Sprains. Stiffness of Joints, and 
mer Ts ae rub well before and after application of the lotion. 
“a PRICE 56 CENTS PER BOTTLE—LARGE BOTTLES $1. 
Blood and Bone Spavins. Ring Bones. Splints, and Curbs effectually cured by 
aie it Dr. Williams's Infirmary, 131 Christie St., New York, at the sign of the 
Golden Horse. 
N. B. The owners of Hor: 
for themselves. 


—_—_ 


tention 0 


ses andthe Public in general. are invited to call and examine 
Mr 23-ly 











NOTICE. 
VETERINARY DEPOT. 
R. WILLS has removed his office to 480 Broadway, where he may be consulted 
daily, from 10 till 3 o’elock, as to the soundness of horses, the diseases of horses, cat- 
y py ogs ; also, respecting the insurance of stock against death by disease or 


accident. ales 
Every description 0 
1a —Liniments, 
a 0 anything ever offered to the public heretofore 
guy 


{ Veterinary medicine may be had at the Veterinary Depot. 480 
Lotions, blisters, balls of every description, Condition Powders, 
[Oct 13 





aia” 
LIGNOT CHAMPAGNE. 
LARGE Invoice of the above very superior dry wine, has just been received 
A by Mesers. C. E. Habicht & Co.—sole importers—who would particularly call the 


sitention of connoisseurs to the examination of it. Samples may be examined at their 








cfice. or at the office of their agent, No. 94 Wall st. W. HART. 
(Sept. 7—vm. | 
THE PHC:NIX. 
THOMAS DENT, 69 MAIN STREET, 
THREE DOORS FROM YORK STREET, BYOOKLYN, 


EGS to inform; his friends and the public, that he has remé@ved to the above spacious 
and convenient house. where he can at all hours serve up, at the shortest notice. Steaks 
Chops. Rarebits, Grilled Bacon, Boiled and Poached Eggs, &c., until 12 o'clock at night 
4Jso. good Beds. in single or double rooms, with Breakfast or Supper. Private Rooms 
for Dinner or Supper Parties. Superior Wines and Spirits, Barclay’s and Guinness’s 
London and Dublin Brown Stout, Muir and Younger’s Edinburgh Pale Ale. Johnson’s 
celebrated XX Ale, on draught; also, Old Ale. brewed in 1846. 
One trial will prove the fact that there is not a more convenient, comfortable, or re- 
spectable house in the city of Brooklyn. 
Qa Bell’s Life in London, Era, Illustrated News, Puuch, New York Spirit of the 
Times. Herald, Express. Atlas, Mercury, Dispatch, Brooklyn Advertiser. and Freeman, 
always on file iy 6] THOMAS DENT. 





CHARLES A. ABEL, 474 BROADWAY. 
HARLES A. ABEL has the pleasure to announce to his friends and the publie gen- 
erally. that he has leased and fitted up the house 474 Broadway, between Grand and 
Broome Streets, as a Public House, where he will be pleased to attend to the calls of his 
customers. C. A. AB EL 
Jy 1-ly] 


ee 





BATTERY. 
M. BAYARD would respectfully inform the public that he has removed from 
P. Nos. 11 and 13, to No, 8 State Street, formerly the residence of the late James Wat- 


son, Esq {je 1-3m 





SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
28 MURRAY STREET, N. Y. 
HIS new and beautiful miniature hotel, expressly adapted for the accommodation of 
families, situated in Murray Street, within 100 yards of Broadway, on the College 
Grounds; and furnished in the most costly and elegant style, with all the modern im- 
provements, (hot and cold baths, and water closets, &c., &c., in every floor.) is now ready 
for the reception of visitors.§ 


May 12, 1849. [May 19 





MESSRS. SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC 


AVE opened at 335 Broadway, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corner of An 
thony St.. a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, (pronounced to be the most superb 
and chaste thing of the kind in the country.) in additien to which they will add, on or 
about the 12th of November. twenty spacious apartments, elegantly fitted and furnished 
for private parties. 
The whole premises, covering nearly four hundred feet of ground, enables them to offer 
superior accommodations. They solicit the patronage of gentlemen, who may desire to 
breakfast. dine, or sup. [Nov3 


L- 





DANIEL D. WINANT, 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 
No. 73 Gold St., between Beekman and Spruce, N. Y. 
VERYTHING in the line furnished at ten per cent less than any other establishment 
in the city—Tables, Balls, Maces, Cues, Cloths, by the piece or yard; Gibbs’ Adhe- 
sive Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets; Fringes; French and American Patent Cue 
Points ; Cord, Pool Boards, Rule Boards, etc. In short, everything in the trade always to 
be had. Spanish pins 
&e Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given 
ip person {Oct 6-ly 





HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
MITATIONS of wood and marble—painting executed in oil and Kalsomine, by R. B. 
FOSDICK, 5th Avenue. next to corner of 10th St. Residence No. 16 Factory Street. 
[Feb 10-ly 





E. J. TRYON, 9 JOHN STREET, 

EGS to inform his friends and the public, that he has opened his store for the sale of 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds; also,every description of Agricultural Seeds for stock, 
- as 7: generally used in England. In addition to which he hasarare collection of 

Uidous ROOTS 

_E. J.T. begs also to state. his facilities are such that enable him to procure any descrip- 
fon of x« > and plants from London, having made arrangements with Mr. Geo. Chari- 
wood. of London 


N.B. Hyacinth Glasses, Bird Seed, Split Peas, for soup, &c., &e. [Novs 





FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE. 


HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry, and 
Silver Ware, at retail. at much less than the usual prices. 

Fine Gold and Silver Independent Second Watches, double and single time for sporting 
gentlemen. fer timing horses. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever, Duplex and Independent Second Anchor Escapement. and 
Lepine Watches. 

Fine Silver Lever, Anchor Eseapement, and Lepine Watches. 

Gold guard chains. fob and vest chains. 

Gold guard keys, fob keys and seals. 

Gold and Silver pencils—Gold pens. 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, and Gold Thimbles 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 

Diamond Rings and Pins 

Stone Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, € ups, Forks, &e. 

Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged. 

All watehes warranted to keep good time or the money returned. Watcnes, clocks, 
and jewelry repaired in the best manner, and warranted, at much less than the usual 
prices. G. C. ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and retail, 


Dee 4) 51 Wall St., corner of William, up stairs. 








T. BROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD 
PAINTER. 
. 251 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY ST., UP STAIRS. 
OATS of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, &e., engraved on stone or brass. Ladies’ seals, signet 
tb rings, pencil cases, keys, &e.. engraved with Arms, or any device. Diamonds, Ame- 
ysts, Popazes, &c., bought im the rough or cut, or cut to any form ; Coats of Arms found 
tnd painted in any style, from $2 and upwards, and forwarded to any part of the United 
tes or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept, with upwards of 200,000 names. 


—— 


[June 13 








DOGS FOR SALE. 
OR sale, a lot of dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard. Italian Grey- 
hounds, King Charles Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 
+ ations, together with a great variety of watch dogs. 
.S. One pair of Newfoundland dogs, the largest and best in the U. §.,¢ i 
Which is $100. Apply to “ " eS 
WM. MOORE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 
_&@ The Bloomingdale Stages pass the house every half hour. » [Mr 7 


DINKS’S NEW WORE ON DOGS, 
- : EDITED BY ‘‘ FRANK FORESTER.” 

UST PUBLISHED, “The Sportman’s Vade Meeum ;” by Dinks, edited by Frank 
: aw nny Na pew of “ Field Sperts,’’ “‘ Fish and Fishing,’’ &c., containing full instruc- 
a in all that relates to the breeding, rearing, breaking. kennelling. and conditioning of 

8; together with numerous valuable receipts for the treatment of the various dis- 
‘tases to which the Canine Race is subject. 

‘ Le a few remarks on Guns—their loading and carriage, designed expressly for the 
— of young sportsmen, with illustrations, drawn expressly for this work, by Henry 
— _ Esq. Price 623 cents 
n 16-1m : 


(ee 





STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway. 


BROADWAY BATHS—SWIMMING SCHOOL 


“7 5 600 BROADWAY. 
— ~ ae wae € 7 oot, Parents and others, having the care of children. 
1 have them instruc in this necessary attainm the large Croton Water 
Svimming Bath, 600 Broadway. * _ > : a 
— — is continually changing, and is kept at a moderate temperature by means f 
) 8. 
The gentlemen and boys’ school is under the intendance . 
; superin of a tleman dail 
fom 6 to 9 A. M., and 4 to 10 P. M. ry e * 


phe ladies’ and misses’ sehool, under the management of a lady from 10 A. M. to 


Bathing clothing. &., always on hand. 
For terms by the month or week applyin the Bath, 








[Je 26 
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VALUABLE AND INTERESTING WORKS, SUITABLE 


FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON, 
; FOR SALE BY CHARLES S. FRANCIS & CO. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Writings and Life, complete—illustrated, 98 yols., fep., 8yo., half mo- 


rocco. 

Waverley Novels, Abbotsford Edition—profusely illustrated. 12 vols. 
royal 8vo., half morocco. ; : 

Novels, Vignette Titles, &c., 25 vols., fep., half morocco. 

| Novels, &., Boston Edition. 27 vols., different bindings. 

Shakspeare, Valpy’s, Illustrated Edition, 15 vols., fep., cloth, A great variety of edi- 

tions of Shakspeare. in all bindings. 
Edgeworth, Miss. Novels and Tales, including Helen, best edition, illustrated. 19 yols. 
fep., half morocco. , 

i ; “ « 10 vols , complete, different bindings 

Cabinet History of England, by Chas. Macfarlane. 13 yols., 18mo., half calf. 

More, Hannah—complete works. 9 vols., fep.. half morocco. 

Cowper 8 Works, by Southey. illustrated. 15 vols.. fep.. half moroceo. Several other edi- 

‘ tions of Cowper’s Poems, variously bound. 

Milton’s Poetical Works, by Sir E. Brydges, 6 vols., fep . half morocco. Many other edi- 
tions. handsomely bound. 
Byron's Complete Works, illustrated, 17 vols., fep., half morocco. Also Syo. and 12mo 
_ editions, in many styles ef binding. 
Irving’s Works, 14 yols., in full calf and half moroeco. 

London Art Journal, splendidly illustrated. for the years 1847, 1848, 1849, and 1850— 
handsomely bound, separately, and odd numbers supplied to complete sets, 
London Punch—as far as published—16 vols. in8—4to., cloth. Also the single vols. 

° to complete sets. 
Chambers’ Miscellany, 10 vols., fep., various bindings. 
oo Edinburgh Journal, lst series complete, 12 vols. in 6. half bound. 
«“ “ ss New series, vols. 1 to 13, cleth. © 
Penny Cyclopedia and Supplement, complete, 16 yols., half morocco. Single vols. may 
__ be procured to complete sets. 

Likewise a great variety of illustrated standard works, in fine bindings—English and 
American Annuals—Bibles and Prayer Books, in velvet and morocco—all the standard 
Poets, in various styles—and the most extensive assortment of Children’s Books to be 
found in the city. 


a7] CHARLES §. FRANCIS & Co., 252 Broadway. 


THE TROTTING HORSES OF AMERICA. 
JUST PUBLISHED, BY N. CURRIER, 152 NASSAU STREET, 
CORNER OF SPRUCE, 


LADY SUFFOLK AND LADY MOSCOW’S RACE, TO SKELETON WAGONS, 
over the Hunting Park Course, Philadelphia, Jume 13, 1850. 
Plain $1.50. Colored $3. 

BLACK HAWK AND JENNY LIND, MATCH TO WAGONS ; 
Plain $1.50. Colored $3. 
TRUSTEE, IN THE GREAT rd wail} OF 20 MILES IN ONE HOUR 
Colored $2. 
LADY SUFFOLK. SADDLE; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 
LADY MOSCOW, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 
BLACK HAWK, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents. Colored $1.50. 
JACK ROSSITER, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 
JAMES K. POLK (PACER), TO A WAGON; 
Plain 75 cents. Colored $1.50. 
GREY EAGLE, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents. Colored $1.50. 
LADY SUTTON, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 50 cents, Colored $1. 
RIPTON, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents. Colored $1.50. 
DUTCHMAN, SADDLE; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 
PELHAM, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 

These splendid prints «re pronounced. by the most competent judges, to be very faith- 
ful likenesses of the horses und their style and action in trotting. and form a series that 
no sporting man should be without. Gentlemen residing at a distance can have them 
eatefully put up, with or without trames, and forwarded as they may direct, by sending 
their orders, accompanied with a remittance. to the subscriber. 

Also, in addition to the above. a splendid collection ct English Sporting Prints, from 
the originals of Landseer, Herring, and other celebrated Animal Painters. amongst which 
are included 
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HERRING’S FARM SCENES; 
4 plates, beautifully colored, at $5 each. 
FORES’S SERIES OF THE BRITISH STUD; 
6 plates. beautifully colored, at $5 each. 
FORES’S STABLE SCENES; 
4 plates, beautifully colered, at $5 each. 
And all the publications of the Messrs. Fores, at equally low prices. 
THE START FOR THE DERBY OF 1844; 
Size 42 by 21 inches ; 
Containing portraits of 29 celebrated English horses and riders. 





STEEPLE CHASE CRACKS; 

Same size—companion plate to the above. Both splendidly colored—price $15 each. | 

Also. a great variety of sporting plates,constantly on hand and for sale by N.CUR-' 
RIER, 152 Nassau St.. corner Spruce St.. New York. 

Also, gilt, rosewood, and other frames, suitable for the above. 


{au 17-t.f 








THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
J. 8. SKINNER, EDITOR. 
» terms are in advance—$2 each. where five unite in a club and send $10; $5 for 
beth, where two unite, or for two years ; and $3 fora single subscriber. Never less 

than 64 pages monthly. elegantly printed, on the best paper. 

Those who desire to have the work complete, may be supplied with the first two 
volumes. 

Address, at his risk and cost, J. S. SKINNER, 79 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

The following letter, as to the character and tendency of the work, is from one of most 
accomplished Farmers in the United States, and is one of the hundreds like it, from all 
parts of the Union 


“ Lexincton, Mass. 

* As for my opimon ot your new work. “ The Plough. the Loom. andthe Anvil.” Inthe 
first place, | have been actually astonished that one head and hand could do so much. I want 
more time than is allowed me im the day aud night hurry of court business to express my 
views of a work so broad in its range, and so eminently calculated to be of great utility | 
to the interests of the whole country. 1! most sincerely believe it will do more to promote 
the cause of agriculture. to give a healthy tone to the great body politic. and to reeun- 
cile conflicting parties. than all the noisy declamations of hot-bed politicians. In short, 
it is just what the country wants. and must convince every owner of land. that if he 
should thrive by the plough, it must be by bringing it in proximity with the loom and 
anvil. 

“| have not seen a single number of the work till I received the seven numbers for- 
warded by you, and regret that I have so long been deprived of the pleasure of perusing 
its interesting pages. 

“ Every New England man. woman and child. owes you a debt of gratitude that should 
at al] times secure to you open doors and open hearts. 

“ With kindest wishes that you may, for along time to come, be enabled to pursue 
your useful labors, Il am, very sincerely, your friend. E. Pinney.” 

jy 13-3m] 





BOOKS, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, AND NEWSPAPER 
AGENCY, No. 48 ANN STREET. 

EXTER & BROTHER would call the attention of all Booksellers and News Agents 

to the following list of a few of the Weekly Newspapers. which they will furnish with 

dispatch, together with Books, Magazines, and all the cheap publications of the day, at 

the Publisher’s lowest prices, carefully packed and forwarded. As papers, magazines 

and books are continually changing, this list can never be perfect, but we will send a spe- 
cimen copy of all new publications. if required. 


PHILADELPHIA—WEEKLY. 
Courier. 

Post, 

Neal's Gazette, 

Dollar Newspaper. 


NEW YORK—WEEKLY. 
Spirit of the Times, 
Weekly Herald, 
Weekly Sun, 

Tribune, 

Literary American, 
Scientific American, 


NEW YORK—WEEKLY. 
Independent, 

The Two Worlds, 
Albany Dutchman, 
Universe, 

Trath Teller. 


BOSTON—WEEKLY. Thompson’s Bank Note List, 


Star Spangled Banner, Golden Rule, Taylor’s do. do. 
Uncle Sam. Nation, 

Flag of our Union, Organ, (Temperance.) MAGAZINES—MONTHLY. 
Pilot, Home Journal, Graham's,’ 

Yankee Blade, Police Gazette, Godey’s, 

Boston Museum, Literary World, Sartain’s, 

@live Branch, America’s Own, National, 

American Sentinel, Working Farmer, Blackwood,3 

American Union, Wilson & Co.’s Dis atch, Holden’s Dollar Magazine, 
Boston Rambler, Freeman’s Journal, &c., &e., &e. 


Yankee Nation, 
Waverley Magazine. 


Dealers will find it greatly to their advantage te have all their orders packed in our 
establishment, as we can supply them in advance of any other house. and answer all orders 
promptly DEXTER & BROTHER, No. 43 Ann St., N. Y. 

N.B. All letters must be pre-paid. or franked by a Postmaster. Ly 6 





IMPORTANT TO BILLIARD PLAYERS. 
UST PUBLISHED. and for sale at the office of publication, 71 Gold Street, and at. the 
rooms of the author, “ The Arcade,”’ 8} Barclay Street, rear of the Astor House, N.Y., 
Price $3,00. 
BILLIARDS WITHOUT A MASTER, 
BY MICHAEL PHELAN, 

The above-named work, the first American publication of the kind, is illustrated by om | 
fine copper plate diagrams, each containing from one to twenty-four shots, from whic 
sufficient knowledge may be acquired to euable the player to accomplish any possible 
stroke on the billiard table, all of which are fully explained on the pages opposite to the re- 
spective plates. The work contains an invaluable and original invention, in the shape of a 
chart or scale of strengths, necessary to be used in making each shot, of an arrangement 
so simple that it can be comprehended by all, and will be found of the highest importance 
to the novice aud amateur, as every shot there delineated, has been graduated by it, and 
the quantity of strength necessary to be used, is given in the description annexed to 
each plate. It contains, also. a full and complete set of rules for the government of the 
game of billiards, and the various games of pool ; hints to players ; advice to amateurs, 
with a variety of explanations, interesting to all connected with billiards or billiard play- 
ing. To keepers of billiard rooms, the “ Rules” are worth more than the price of the 
work. and the hints and advice areinvaluable. Accompanying the work is a treatise on 
the origin, rise and progress of the game. It is also embellished by a fine steel plate 
frontispiece, showing a billiard table and players in position. The above work is the 
most complete one of the kind ever produced in any part of the world, and the only one 
where the theoretical science and philosophy of the game has ever been thoro ly ex- 
plained. aul7 





LYMAN DERBY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 252 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS 





—_———— 
OF SCIENCE. 


TRIUMPHS 
3 ae REMARKABLE OPHTHALMIC CURES. 
A pera wr Chae cnnives, and their practical demonstrations are at all times 
science and profession, Dr. WHEELER rps a eee te tao aul - te 


. The individ i i joi 
be personally addressed in reference to the aut Sete co “8 gee the 
i have no occasion to do ; Renew B, ova 
skeptical may n ubt the respectability and integrity of the writers. 
J. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York. 
To Dr. Wueecer. Oculist. 28 Barclay Street—My dear ar Frere a oa 
ty of an injustice to the suffering portion of the public. and ungrateful to = 
were I to hesitate. for one moment, to make public the great and inestimable io efit 
my sen has recently derived from your professional care, treatment. and skill ie 
I would state that for upwards of six years, my son was sorely and most ecu- 
afflicted with a scrofulous affection of his eyes, one of which was deprived of its si 
from the acute inflammation of its covering membranes, which hitherto had defied 
plications, although prescribed by some of our most experienced physicians. His oa. 
lashes were entirely destroyed. | then consulted with some of your eo-laborers in the 
field of ophthalmic surgery, who at once pronounced the impossibility of restoring his 
curing the eye-lids, or restoring the eye-lashes The only hope, from my despair, de- 
pended upon you. Your wide-spread reputation for your uniformly successful mode ef 
treating the'diseases of the eyes, of eourse, were well known te me, and I am at a loss to 
explain to myself why I did not consult you in the first instance. The gratification ] ex- 
perienced. and the load taken from my mind, when you assured me that you could relieve 
my child. are beyond my power to express, after the positive assurance from your brother 
oculists that the case was beyond hope. How shall! convey to you my deep-felt grati- 
tude. and my sincere thanks for the astonishing cure so effectually produced on my childs 
eyes. His sight is perfect, his eye-lashes restored to their usual health and beauty 1 
have no delicacy of feeling for keeping so important a cure private. You may make this 
as public as you may think proper; and if any further information in the matter be re- 
quired, | am at any (seasonable) time most willing to state the history of the whole case 
Very respectfully, Tuomas 8. Cari, 22d Street, near 6th Avenue. 
Gardenville, N. J.. March 25. 1858. 
Dr. Wheeler, Oculist—Sir: Although it may not seem to comport with feminine deli- 
cacy to address to you a letter, intended for newspaper publication, I feel that I shall be 
excused for so doing in this instance, when | state that my only motives are those of 
philanthropy and kindness to my fellow beings. After twelve years’ endurance of inflam- 
mation and pain in my eyes. to such an extent as to render me almost blind ; and after 
vainly seeking for relief. | made up my mind to visit New York for your counsel in my 
painful affliction, and I am happy to state that, netwithstanding the irritable nature of 
my complaint, coupled with my advancement in life, | am new once more capable of enjoy- 
ing the greatest of human blessings—good sight! Trusting that this well-merited de- 
claration may be the means of counselling other afflicted persons to consult you for ad 
vice, feeling. as I do, well assured of your correct treatment and management of the dis 
eases affecting the delicate organization of the eye. 
Respectfully yours, Hester AcKERAMER, 
aa DR. WHEELER, Oculist, No. 28 Barclay Street, devotes his exclusive attention 
to diseases of the Eye, and invites those who are in want of Artificial Eyes, to call upom 
him. having just imported from Paris a most beautiful selection, and new make, whieh 
he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ, and defy the strictest scrutiny. With 
the arrangements he has made for a regular supply, the faculty will be furnished with 
them upon low terms. 
Office hours from 9 to 3 o’clock. 
A pamphiet, with remarkable cures by Dr. Wheeler, can be had gratuitously at his re- 
sidence. [Ap13 


1,000,000 OF BOTTLES AND OVER, OF DR. KELLINGER’S 
INFALLIBLE REMEDY FOR RESTORING THE HAIR, 


FTER having been entirely bald for more than twenty years ; curing rheumatic pains 
of the most alarming character, and all manner of nerveus affections, together with 
skin diseases and old ulcers of every class and character. Read the followiug wonderful 
cures: Mr. John Vincent. of 98 Ridge Street, and Mr. Thomas W. Barker, of 60 McDougal 
Street, New York City. had their hair entirely restored after having been bald for masy 
years. Judge Rowan had no hair for nearly 20 years, his is alsoa most astonishing 
growth, he can be seen daily at Tattersals, 464 Broadway. Mr. L. P. Rose, m 
CoL. Oliver C. Denslone and daughter. Mr. James Bashford, inn-keeper, all of the village 
of Yonkers, had their hair fastened and stopped falling out by three or four applications. 
Most wonderful cures of nervous diseases ; the Hon. Anson Willis. of 112 Broadway, was 
cured of a very alarming and protracted case of neuralgia by the use of half a bottle, now 
entirely well. Mr. Isaac V. Paddock cured his daughter of a most frightful case of Saint 
Vitus’ Dance. after the most eminent medical treatment had failed to afford any relief, 
with only two bottles; residence South East. Another still more astounding case: Mr. 
Henry C. Atwood, formerly Deputy Surveyor of the Port of New York. cured his niece of 
fits, with which she had been afflicted for nearly ten years, No. 3 Third St., New York 
City. A most frightful case pf burning: Miss Almira Forbes, of Middletown. Ct., had her 
hands awfully burned in trying to extinguish the bed clothes which had caught fire, they 
were drawn all out of shape, and in one week’s time she worked as if nothing had bhap- 
pened to her hands. Another still more alarming case: so badly scalded in the whole 
face and neck that her life was despaired of, Mrs. M. E. Price can be seen at Nc 476 
Broadway, where this great remedy can be had at retail, in large bottles, at 50 cents each. 
The trade will be furnished as usual. by 8. INGERSOL & BROTHER, 
Wholesale Druggists, No. 230 Pearl St., near John. 

B@- A most wonderful and remarkable fact, of all the Liniments and Embrocations 
made and sold in the last 20 years, Dr Kellingér’s is the only one that has been able, from 
its merits, to maintain the real good feeling and recommendation of the medical profes- 
sion. and of the wealthy circles ; all that is required to endear and rivet this great medi- 
cine to families generally, is a trial of one bottle. : 

Its very pleasant and agreeable action when applied, and the very large quantity soid 
for a small price, renders it ten times cheaper, more desirable and effective than any other 
article in the market. All nervous difficulties yield to it instantly. Rheumatic Gout of 
30 years’ standing has been entirely eradicated. This wonderful medicine is especially 





| desigmated to be prescribed Mmternaily or externally lu spausmodie complaints of every 
| class and character—it gives immediate relief; in pains and weakness of the back, pro- 
| duced from derangements of the kidnies, catching cold, over straining, imprudence, oF 


weakness of every nature. in male or female, it acts lke magic—strengthening and heal- 
ing the parts affected most thoroughly. 

As a Hair Tonic and Restorative, it has never had itsequal. There are many pretend- 
ed remedies for restoring the hair—but not one of them can show a single case of baldness 


| of 20 years’ standing having been renewed—this our remedy has done in a number of 
| cases, where the persons were ever sixty years of age—of which we can give evidence of 


an indisputable character. Two or three applications fastens and stops the hair from 
falling out. It heals all manner of scrofulous ulcers and skin diseases at the bottom,3 © 
that they never return. It has a most delightful odor, rendering the air of the sick reom 
agreeable as soon as the bottle is uncorked ; and when taken internally leaves the breath 
pleasant and agreeab'e. No lady or gentleman will suffer their toilet to be without it af- 
ter atrial; it clears. softens and beautifies the skin, on old or young, and creates a most 
delightful and cheerful feeling whenever it is used. Sold in large8 ez. bottles, at 230 
Pearl! St.. 464 and 476 Broadway, between Grand and Broome Sts., at 50 cents each ; $4a 
dozen, eash. [Ap 13 
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SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 
ATRONIZED by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most 
distinguished of their professional brethren in this country, and allowed by all to be 
the nearest approach to nature hitherto prod.ced. Introduced into this country, and 
made solely by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring St., N. Y. 

W. S.. from his long experience in Europe and in this country, (now over 20 years,) has 
had peeuliar opportunities of acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of his art ; and 
those who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon obtaining the best substitute 
the world affords. 

‘| have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho; its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom | have mu- 
tilated, inform me that they are superior to all others. 

‘Vatentine Mort. Professor of Surgery, University of New York.’ 

Also, Selpho’s Artificial Hand, an entirely new and useful substitute for a lost hand, 


which, by means of a simple arrangement, the stump is made to open and shut the fingers, 


Further information on application, or by letter, post-paid, attended to. 


_ {June 27-ly 





DR. HOOD’S TRUSS. 

HE superiority of this instrument is derived from the facility of adaptation, and the 
direction given to the pressure. The fulcrum from which the power is obtained. is 
fixed at the centre. and the springs diverging to each side are the levers that bring it in- 
to action. To the centre piece plates are attached. to which the pads, composed of soft 
materials. about three inches in length, with a plaino-convexed surface, are adjusted. 
From these plates the springs, or levers, pass upon each side, around the body, and rest 
upon the eosta of the ilium, without interfering with the movements of the spine. In 
the application, the ends of the pads c c are adjusted to the external opening, when, by 
drawing upon the extremity of the levers, the pressure is extended along the canal. and 
the viscera forced back into the cavity of the belly. In this situation, if the internal 
opening is not too much distended, the bowel is held until “ the laws by which the hollow 
parts of the body adapt themselves to their contents, bring the distended parts together, 
and effect the cure.”? Upon this principle it will alse be observed, that the force and di- 
rection of the pressure is similar to that obtained from the hand, and that no more 1s €x~ 
erted than required to keep up the rupture. Altogether, the instrument 15 simple im 
construction. natural in action. and effectual in results. The Supporter. contrived also 
by Dr. Hood. is alike efficient in the treatment of the diseases to which women are sub- 
ject. and in all cases arising from gravitated or misplaced bowels, it has given immediate 

relief. For sale by J. M. SANDERSON. 3 Barelay Street, 

s 7-la m} next door to the offiee of this paper. 


NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. 1 ANN STREET, siitaiiaiiniais 
(UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM,) TWO DOORS FR ° a oles 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed one ane i> 
this Institute, all the latest impreved Bandages, for the an defo it will a 
Curvature of the Spine. contracted Limbs, &c., °F ¢ of cases of Gesurmisy th tal 
en by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time —_ a hast re mi 
cf Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He with 
for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn wi To te 
tive comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. Ina word, itcan be worn by 
t, j i t safety. la 
pt oe theyre ed mee wih board at moderate rates ; also attention is givem 
to the education > children, whilst under treatment for the cure of oh Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-legs. or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, with 


out detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., Principal of the Institute. 


Aug 18) aN 
CUEE A. os cules tie iw te 
7? JITARS.—Strangers in want of a goo uitar, nd ittotheir - 
M422 + ee call and examine Martin’s guitars before purchasing elsewhere. The su- 
riorit of Martin’s guitars, as regards finish, tene, and (what is the most important,} 
facilit tn execution, is too well known to need any recommendation. 
Orders from any part of the United States, stating the quality of guitar wanted, and 
rice, will be promptly attended to, and the poreasts may rely upon obtaining a perfect 
‘ i d as such. 
instrument in every resqect, and warrante , a 
manufac ? s. wholesale and retail, at 385 Broadway, up stairs, only, by 
Sold at turers’ price JOHN B. COUPA, dn f- the 6 uitae, 

















No connection with the store below. 








MRS. J. HASLEM, ” 
LATE OF PHILADELPH > 
AS constantly on hand ready made linen, under shirts, drawers, dressing gowns} 
hosiery, gloves, cravats, _—_ and oy qt is. 
. linen for ladies and gentlemen, made to orde 
—_ No. 23 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
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OPPOSITE THE CITY HALI, [Jen 2-ly 


Ove doorfbelow Chesnut, opposite the Gourt Mouse, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Things Theatrical. 


Broadway Theatre.—Mr. Boker’s play of ‘‘ The Betrothal” has been 
revived at this house during the week, and has formed the principal fea- 
ture on the bills of entertainment. The comic drama “ Giralda” has also 
been catered to the people, and, in the representation of both, the best 
talent of the company was called into activity. The coming of the New Year | 
did not prevent the exhibition of that close attention to the order of busi- 

mess which prevails at the Broadway. We sincerely hope that the French : 
ballet company, recently at this establishment, will soon return. We feel 
confident that, with their professional talent, b2//ets produced in as good 
style as ‘« L’Almee” was, will secure crowded houses nightly. So far as 
we have anything to say theatrically about this or any other subject, we 
beg to be understood as wishing all the actors and actresses, and “all 
the world and his wife beside,” a very happy New Year! 

Bowery Theatre.—Since the termination of the engagement of Mr. Wal- , 
Jack and lady, Mr. J. R. Scott has seized upon the affections of the pa- | 
trons of this establishment, but Mr. Winans has proved himself entitled | 
to some consideration, and the talented Miss Denin as well. On New 
Year’s evening Mr. Scott appeared before an immense number of people, 
as Damon in “ Damon and Pythias,” the part of Calanthe being sustained, 
with great ability, by the clever Miss Wemyss—but an afternoon per- 
formance, consisting of ‘‘ Douglas,” ‘“‘A Husband’s Secret,” and the 
«Golden Farmer,” had also attracted the multitude not ca//ing. In the 
first play named, Miss Denin performed young Norval, while in the last 
Mr. Winans appeared as Jemmy Twitcher. Wecan assure all persons 
that there were merry times at the Bowery on the lst inst., and great 
svas the joy thereat. 

National Theatre.—‘‘ The Dumb Girl of Genoa,” “‘ The Frisky Cob- 
bler,” “‘ Jack Robinson and his Monkey,” ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” and 
“‘ The Child of the Regiment” were among the offerings at this place of 
amusement during the week, and were duly and properly appreciated by 
the people. Of that there is not the slightest doubt, we think. 

Burton’s Theatre.—Mr. Burton has produced a very successful drama, 
founded on Dickens’s last book, and entitled the personal history and ex- 
perience of ‘‘ David Copperfield.” It is well put upon the stage, and the 
various characters well sustained. Mr. Burton’s personation of Mr. 
Wilkins Macawber was one of the things ‘‘ we read of,” and read of and 
see with infinite gratification. In addition to this, Mr. Burton gave an 
extract from the papers of the ‘“‘Pickwick Club,” and some very agreeable 
exhibitions of Sam Weller, whose identity he assumed. 

Brougham’s Lyceum.—This theatre is growing into favor with won- 
derful rapidity, and Mr. Brougham as a manager, will be popular, we 
have every reason to believe. ‘‘ The Rough Diamonds,” ‘‘ Jenny Lind,” 
and ‘* Esmeralda” have been performed with other attractions during the 
week, and Miss Mary Taylor has been gaining the golden opinions of the 
people generally. 

Niblo’s.—The Ravel Family continue their performances at this house. 
We regret exceedingly to announce the death of Miss Adelaide Lehman, 
whose dangerous illness we mentioned last week. We have never felt 
more interested in the fate of an artiste than we did in that of the lady 
just named, and we have never known more sincere expressions of regret 
for the demise of any public favorite. Combining the spotless beauties of 
private life with the grace, dignity, and purity of professional character, 
Miss Adelaide Lehman has departed. Her family has sustained an af- 
fliction which cannot be described, and the public are deprived of the pre- 
sence of one whose merits elevated the character of the amusements she 
assisted to create. The old year could not have borne to his brethren of 
the past more woeful tidings of his direful sway. 

Fellows’ Minstrels.—These songsters are yet to be seen and heard. 
They are as amusing as ever, and quite as attractive. The new year finds 
them happily contributing to the fun of the people 

A testimonial benefit to Mr. J. W. Wallack, Jr., will be given this (Sa- 
turday) evening, at the Broadway Theatre, on which occasion the tragedy 
of ‘* Gisippus” will be performed, with other entertainments. We hope 
to see a@ very numerous attendance. As we have said heretofore, we con- 
sider Mr. Wallack eminently entitled to a public expression of esteem. 

.liss Kate Horn.—Our Philadelphia friends had prepared us somewhat 
for th © Surprising improvement which this fair lady has recently been 
exhibi 0g on their boards. She is now permanently engaged at Brough- 
am’s gem fa theatre, and made her first appearance there on Monday, 
before a bri, liant audience, as ‘* The Rough Diamond.” In this dashing, 
hoydenish cha,"acter, she astonished her oldestfriends; indeed it was a 
bold, fresh and e.*rnest performance, that took the house by surprise, and 
called down thunde.’s of applause from beginning to end. God speed the 
beautiful Kate. She 98 now broken through the trammels which inex- 
perience and bashfulness had thrown around her, and achieved a triumph 
in her native city, of which the first actress on the boards might well be 
proud. 


! 
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A number of our influential citizens have it in contemplation to ar- 
range a complimentary benefit for Wm. F. Broucu, Esq., who some time 
since retired from his professional labors, but who has been always 
amongst the foremost in rendering his aid when required in similar 
cases. 


The above we have taken from the “ C ourier and Enquirer” of Tuesday 
last. It is unnecessary for us to say that we “‘ take ten chances in the 
scheme.” We know of none more worthy such a compliment than our 
friend W. F. Brover. Ever ready himself to serve others, and never 


The Spirit of the Times. 


neum, in the play of “Adrienne, the Actress.” They will play during two 
weeks, then the stock benefits will be in order, after which the equestri- | 
an company of J. M. June & Co. will take the theatre for a sh Ort sea- 
son. Mr. Eaton Stone and his wild horse have been performing at the | 
Amphitheatre, in Merrimack street. Last night I saw the young Ameri- | 
can tragedienne, Miss E. Kimberly, enact Julia in “‘ The Hunchback,” 
toa full and critical house, at the National theatre. That this young 
woman has great talent noone candeny. That she has faults is equally 
undeniable. Her reading, at times, was faulty, merely because it was 
too correct (!) she accentuated and enunciated every letter. Her viva- 
cious rendering of the character in the first act—her pathos in the later 
scenes, were well depicted. She walks the stage as she were born to it, 
and it is worth severa/ dollars to hear her laugh. Her test scene, and 
her best one—commencing ‘“‘ What have my eyes to do with water—fire 
would become them better”—was capitally acted, and brought down the 
house. Mr. Prior played Master Walter correctly, but did not throw 
quite enough of dignity into it; J. B. Booth, jr., played Sir Thomas 
Clifford ; Lee’s Modus was fair. But enough of the players, let us have 
something funny. I find the following funny advertisement in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger :— 

A young couple, having a very pleasant house in Spring Garden, would 
like to take the same to Boarp with them, where they can have the 


choice of three Unfurnished Rooms, and the comforts of a desirable 
home. Address ‘“‘ Young,”’ Ledger Office. 


The idea of a young couple wishing to take a ‘‘ very pleasant house” 
to board with them is certainly unique. 

The other day, the ‘‘ promptor’s cat” got into the property room, when 
she was immediately seized, and her tail glued and burnished. Some 
very bad jokes were perpetrated at the expense of the shining feline, 
who walked away, cast for G(u)ildenstern, all unconscious of her 
g(ujilt. ; , ; 

Now we are “in” for bad jokes I will give you “ Port’s Last.” Why 
is the dome of the Exchange like my signature at the bottom of a note ? 
Somebody said ‘* because it is common to all, and worth nothing,” but 
«* Port” frowned down such ribaldry, and proudly enunciated, ‘* Because 
it’s rotunda,” (wrote under). Nobody laughed, but ‘‘Post” said, with a 
feeling of conscious superiority, “‘Now J think that is the best thing 
that was ever said. Adios, Neb. 

P. S.—I will tell you about the sleighing next week. 


“THE NEW CORRESPONDENT” TO THE “SPIRIT.” 
Boston, Dec. 21st, 1850 
Dear ‘‘Spirit.’—If your old correspondents don’t quit pelting me with 
Acorns, Vll box their ears, by telegraph, and be hanged to them! [ 
shouldn’t care a straw about the matter, only it does so puff one up with 
egotism and conceit, to be continually the safety valve for somebody’s 
surplus wit, that in time, it comes tobe an exceeding expensive amuse- 
ment. You'd scarcely credit it, but only last week I ordered a splendid 
suit of black broadcloth, with a white overcoat to match. The clothes 
and the ‘‘ Spirit” arrived about the same time, but after reading Charles’ 
letter, together with ‘“‘ Ned’s” very kind notice of my bosom friend Mrs. 
S., I found to my dismay, that 'd grown entirely too big for my panta- 
loons, and that my white overcoat, which was to have made a harmoneon 
of me, wouldn’t come within a mile (more or less) of meeting—so I was 
obliged to order another suit ; and tailors don’t trust, in Boston, let me 
tell you’ Tell Charles, if he allows that stalking horse of his imagi- 
nation, to get on such a spree again when hunting after on dits, Marshal 
Tukey will have his wrial lordship in the watch-house in less than no 
time, for waking up people’s ideas under false pretenses. 
That sleigh-ride was all moonshine! Everyoody went out a sleighing 
but poor John Jones! There was Ajax and Mayfly, and Trojan, out on 
opposition trains to Roxbury! .djar was evidently trying to defy the 
lightning, and the way he rolled the hills, houses, and trees, all up in a 
pile, and left them in the distance, was a caution to foot passengers in 
general, and omnibus drivers in particular. I saw it all. (in my mind’s 
eye, Horatio,) and consoled myself with the certainty that if he went 
far, at such a break-neck speed, he would not only shipwreck the cutter, 
but spill out some considerable Mead by the operation. Well, sleighing 
isn’t what it used to was, thank the Lord! People as hasn’t got fast 
horses, cango afoot, or slide down hills on handsleds, and no thanks to 
the ‘‘ sporting butcher,’ ’ or the beautiful “‘ leopard-skin robe,” either, as 
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HENRY H. TAYLOR, MINING AGENT 


AGENT 
PAFticurar attenti ¥. gry prow ee. , 
: ention given to the pi i 
nee and suryeys made, maps drawn, machinery, tole hor eerePetties Ey 
valuable lead property for sale. Enquire as above, = " 
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HE Annual Spri my ill comm: “a 
4. Spring Races over the Mobile Course, will ¢ 
T ae 1851, and continue five days. The usual Purses will i den Wesday, 194, 
tables from Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, South Carolina € 
are expected. and a brilliant race meeting is anticipated. = Alabag, 
econ — are now opened, three or more to fill the stakes—t, 2 
si . 
seme hg gned on the Ist March next. To be run on the firs day o¢ 
Sweepstakes for all ages—$300 subscription, $100 forfeit, two mi 
A mile h 
era for 3 year olds—¢300 subscription, $100 forfeit, mile ea 
’ — for 2 year olds—$200 subscription, $100 forfeit, mile heats 
R. TEN BROECK. Proprietor 


sae SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
Annual Races, 1851. over the Washington Course, near Charleston 8c 
ty Commence on Wednesday, February 5th, and continue throughout the we”? "ll 
Wednesday: Feb, 5, 1851—Jockey Club Purse $1000—four mile heats es 
y—Hutc on Stakes f ds— i ; 
FR mens oom es for three year ol two mile heats. C| 
Thursday, Feb. 6—Jockey Club Purse $750—three mile heats 
Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $150—two mile heats. , - 
Friday, Feb. _1—Jockey Club Purse $500—two mile heats. 7 
me Day—Hutchinson Stak —mi C 
e. .4 y akes for three year olds—mile heats. Closeq With five sub 
Saturday, Feb. 8—Handicap Race $600—three mile heats. | 
ene to a a — Purse $300—single heat of three miles. 7 
naddition to the above races, a resolution to i ‘ 
Club. at its last meeting :— ee one passed by th h 
“ That if a Citizens’ Purse can be collected by the Stewards, to the” ~ 
more, the Secretary be authorized to publish alm, of Three mile aaa of $1000, or 
weight for age, to be run onthe Saturday preceding the race week.” |. &** "7 
a to ge — hereafter if this race is to come off. - 
or further information apply in Cha ‘ "OC ar 
a uae tae bon pply in rleston, S. C., to J.C. COCHRAN a 
I ES RARE -< 


——_——— | 


Amusements, &c. _ 


JUME & CO.’S CIRCUS, - 
AT THE NEW YORK AMPHITHEATRE, 37 BOWERY 
taint CHRISTMAS WEEK. : 
, for the Holidays, of the amusin d J TER ' 
Rit. Belfast Giant will ase. ‘ are ene ae RR, bn Why : 
e performances will commence with the spectacle entitled GULLIVER AND ™ hi 
LILLIPUTIANS, in which the inhabitants of Lilliput will be Sepeeeenied + on 
Children. After which the French Troupe will appear. The great American’ Ci a 
Joe Pentland, in all his whimsicalities. M’les Louise, Rosa, Tourniaire. will next ~, 
pear. To conclude with CINDERELLA. ne pe 
aa Mr WwW F. Wallett. the English Clown, is engaged. 
Boxes, 25 Cents ; Pit. 12} Cents. To commence at 7 o'clock. 
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AMERICAN THEATRE, NEW ORLEANS. 


JAMES 8. CHARLES, SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGER. 











Season lasts from 10th November to 10th April . 

CHANG: OF PERFORMANCE EVERY NIGHT io 

N.B. Stars visiting the South will find it to their advantage in addressing as above — “ 
etters to be post-paid. d 21-3m* at 
FELLOWS’ MINSTRELS. = 


J. B. FELLOWS, MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR 
F FELLOWS’ MINSTRELS, has the honor to inform the citizens of this great M 
tropolis, that his New Hall, built on the Tattersall ground. 
; 444 BROADWAY, 
is now finished, and his celebrated Band of Minstrels will give their first Concert in it oy 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, Nov. 4 
The Hall is fitted up in a most gorgeous style—cushioned seats, carpets, and beautifu! 
ly lighted. The Band is composed of the greatest talent, as regards Ethiopian minstrelyy 
in America. 
J. B. Fellows believes it a duty to present his grateful thanks to his numerous friend 
and the public generally, who have extended so liberal a patronage to his Company. ani 
begs to state that neither pains nor expense will be paid to make this the most amusing tu 
and chaste place of resort in the city to 
Doors open at half past 6; Concert to commence at 7} o’clock. 
Admission 25 Cents. 
_— la 
A CARD. di 
“DUM VIVIMUS, VIVAMUS.” 
WHILE WE LIVE, LET US LIVE! 
IVE! who would not live for this glorious Union, and nothing but the Union, nov 
and for ever—fanatics to the contrary notwithstanding ? 
Respectfully | inform the whole Union, that the 
RIALTO SALOON, No. 37 BOWERY, 


(UP STAIRS) 
is one of the most respectable resting places in the city, where gentlemen, with 
fear of intrusion, may rest from their labor, and call for refreshment, as good 
that of any similar establishment in the Union. The Rialto Saloon has no union mii 
the Amphitheatre or Cireus Saloon, next door, as some people suppose. 
ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN “13 HIMSELF ALONE.”’ 
Walk up and see the old man. You shall have a cordial welcome; he himself will 1 





the honors I 
N.B. Costuming, and Gilt and Silvered Leather, as usual. , 
A few of the splendid Jenny Lind patent gilt and silver leather Portfolios for sale, in ' 

vented, presented, and dedicated to the Enchantress of Song, and the admiration of tl I 

world, by ANDREW JACKSON ALLE} , 
d 21] Long Live the Republic ! ' 
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far as that goes. 

Boston, in itse//, is dull enough to come within the scope of anybody’s , 
intellect just now. The theatrical thermometer has drifted beyond the | 
North pole and frozen there, and the united efforts of various “ enter- | 


prising and gentlemanly managers” (original idea, that,) are of no avail 


in effecting its release. It has been asserted, and logically proved this | 
season, that, if not in the ‘ brigbt lexicon of youth,” at least in the dra- 
matic fermament, there dves happen to be such a word as ‘** fai/ /” 

The ‘“‘ Howard’ has made money, but not enough to satisfy the mana- 
gers of the practicability of retaining it an entirely legitimate theatre! 
Miss Davenport and C. D. Pitt are playing a good engagement at pre- | 


sent. 


The National has brightened upa little under the influence of the le- 

gitimate. Miss Kimberly, who, whatever might have been her success in | 
New York, is, to my thinking, a judicious and effective actress, has met | 
with appreciation here. Her readings, with the exception of occasional | 
monotony in her method of delivery, are finished and artistic, and her | 
action, in passages of startling interest, has all the impulsiveness and fire | 
of true genius. I don’t set myself up for a critic; lonly know what | 
pleases me; but I certainly think, had Miss Kimberly come from Eng- 
land (instead of Connecticut,) with the stamp of European mannerism | 
to aid her success, our perceptive organs would have become wonderful- | 
ly enlarged, as to an appreciation of her merits. We are ready enough | 


to cry out against European this, that, and the other, but at the same | 





backward in any good cause, we hail the advent of contributing our mite 
in the service of one we have known so long, heard so often with delight, 
and whom we have ever esteemed and honored. 


Ball.—The pupils of Mr. L. De Brooxes give him a complimentary 
ball on the 9th inst., at the Coliseum, Broadway. The ‘‘order of dancing” 
is rich and novel. Buy your tickets early. 


A “SCRERD” FROM BOSTON. 
Boston, Dec. 24th, 1850. 
My Dear P.—Hiram Woodruffs benefit came off last Monday night, 
and a great time it was Two thousand people in the Howard Atheneum, 
and a great many more who couldn’t get in “by no manner of means.” 
Hiram and his friends felt fine, of course; many were the adjournments 
made to ‘‘ 88” for ‘“‘sarsaparilla.” The first piece was the ‘‘ Queensbury 
Fete,” in which Raymond, as Giles Fairland, made a decided hit. This 
young gentleman is one of the best eccentric comedians of the day, and } 
though he has played everything from ‘‘ general utility” to ‘‘first heavy 
business,” (on account of deficiencies in the “‘ stock”), yet he has played 
every part well, and in some characters (such as ‘‘ John Strong,” ‘* Mr. 
Pennipother,” ‘‘ Paul Pitapat,” and “ Jean Ruse,”) he has been pro- 
nounced very excellent by our best critics. Mr. Raymond is yet a young 
man, and he has had ahard time to overcome the prejudices of those 
who could see “‘ Toots” sticking out in all his performances. Many of 
them had never seen ‘“‘ Dombey and Son,” but took their cue from some 
of the Mrs. Grundys, who are to be found in every city. Had not Mr. 
Raymond displayed eminent talent in the most difficult line of the drama, 
he could never have overcome this murderous cry of ‘‘ mannerism.” En 
passant, let me inquire what “‘ mannerism” is? God has gifted all men 
with certain peculiarities, which nothing can hide, which are unaltera- 
ble as the laws of Medes and Persians—in an actor, these characteristics 
are fitted to the line of the drama which he represents, and is this ‘‘“man- 
nerism?” If so, then is every comedian in the country a mannerist. But 
this is a « digression”—I merely intended to pay a well merited com pli- 
ment to an excellent young actor. 
Mr. Booth is playing an engagement at the Museum ; his voice is not 
good, but his acting retains all the fire of his early days. Mr. C. D. Pitt 





time we take exceeding good care not to compromise our dignity by ap- | 
proving anything or anybedy, until Johnny Bull gives his password and | 
countersign to public favor! When we get courage enough to think for 

ourselves, appreciate our own intellect, and take the responsibility of our 

opinions, we shall have more solid American artists, and fewer bad Eng- 

lish stars, to ‘* fret and fume their little hour upon the stage.” 

I intended to have given you a description of the recent election here, 

but as my letter is getting beyond the prescribed limits, 1 have only time 

to say that some members of the defeated party of whom I wot, looked 

the next day as if they had gone into the political press, Jemons, and come 

out badly squeezed! Didn’t I thank God I wasn’t a man—that is to say, 

a voting man! Adieu! Yours in haste, JoHN Jones. 











METAIRIE COURSE, NEW ORLEANS. 
BINGAMAN STAKE. : 

E, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes for all ages, two mile heats. over the 

Metairie Course, on the first day of the Spring Meeting. 1851—$500 subscription, 

$200 forfeit. To name and close on the first of March next. Three gr more to make a 


race. New Orleans, Dec. 6, 1850. 
A. Harris, A. L. Bineaman, 
D. F. Kenner, T. B. Parrerson. 


HUGHES STAKE. 

The subscribers agree to run a Sweeptakes, two mile heats. with three year olds, over 
lhe Metairie Course, ou Saturday previous to the regular Spring Meeting, 1851—$3500 
subscription, $100 forfeit. To mame and close onthe first of March, 1851. Three or 
more to make a race. 

J. J. Hugues, A. L. Bincaman 
HARRIS STAKE. 

The subscribers agree to run a Sweepstakes with two year olds, mile heats—$300 sub- 
scription, $100 forfeit. Three or more to make arace. To name and close on the first 
day of March,1851. To be run on Friday of the Spring Meeting, 1851, over the Metairie 
Course. New Orleans, Dec. 6, 1850. 

J. J. Hueues, A. L. Bincamay, 
W. J. Minor. 
SWEEPSTAKES FOR TWO YEAR OLDS. 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the Metairie Course, on the Tues- 
day of the regular Spring Meeting, in 1852. with colts and fillies then two year olds, mile 
heats—$300 subscription, $100 forfeit. Three or more subscribers to make a race. The 
race to be governed by the Rules of the Metairie Jockey Club. To name and close on 
the Ist January, 1852. New Orleans, Dec. 8, 1850. 

J. J Hvueues. 

The above stakes to name and close with R. TEN BROECK, New Orleans. cial 
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WANTED, 
CTIVE CANVASSERS, for the City and State of New York, and elsewhere, to pro- 
eure subscriptions to a very popular periodical. A very liberal per centage on the 
amount collected will be allowed to those who will make a business of it, and who will 
give security to fork over! 
N, B. Address, post-paid. Box No. 3084, Post Office, New York. 
Post-Masters throughout the United States and Canada, will be allowed one-third for 


OUR AGENTS. 
We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au 
thorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times” and the “ Turf Regu 
ter.”’ 
Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS. of Montgomery. Ala., is our General Travelling Agent to: ' 
Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by B. B. Brett. 
Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth street, Philadeiphia, is our General Tn- 
velling Agent, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld. O. P. H. Stem, John Collum 
James Deering. A. Kirk Wellington, Chas. S. Hall, E. A. Evans, James Clark, Joba W 
Allen, and P. Locke. 
Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States. assisted by J. R. Smith, J. T. Dent, Jason Taylor, / W 
Armstrong, Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, and G. Steinman. 
Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMS is appointed by the Publisher of the “ Spirit,” to canvass 
for new subscribers, and is fully authorized to receive names and subscriptions for Ws 
paper. 
Subscriptions will be received in ENGLAND by Mr. PEABODY, No. 1 Norfolk street 
Strand, London. 
AGENTS FOR CALIFORNIA.—Messrs. COOK & LECOUNT, Bookseliers aud N¢¥s 
paper Agents, are duly authorized to receive subscriptions for the New York “pi! 
ihe Times.”’ 
ae Receipts from either of the above will be good. 
Sa@- Canada Subscribers are informed that Mr. T. WOOD is no longer employed ™ 
Collector for this paper. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND 4 


COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Col. Wa. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “Naroceon or THE TURF 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “La Syiphi 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness 

BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD 
JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. — 


de.” 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STR 
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ses of the Excravines to be had at One Dollar each cessed? 
Extra copies Of, to the Editorial Department, and to Blood Stock, to be sid 
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ba 9 ater to the business of the office, containing orders, subscriptions 
the paper, te be addressed to the Publisher, Jonn Ricmagzps. 








and Miss Davenport commenced an engagement at the H°ward Athe- | 


receiving and transmit subscriptions for the Plough. the Loom. and the Anvil. 
a 28) ' Den . . No. 79 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. 
eROP Eo 


Aa” Allletters to be post paid, 





